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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry | « 
of Europe. 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 10) pages 
ef entirely new matter, making it one of the most 

1 t and plete works extant. With Intro- 
duction, Biographical :Notices and Translations, 
from the earliest period to the presenttime. By 
PrRor. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Iilus- 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 
Imp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00; 
sheep, marble edges, library style, $7.50; half calf, 
gilt, 39.00; Turkey Morocco, $12.00. 

“This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and contains his iast touches and cor- 
rections to his labors. * * * * * * Initis given 
in a convenient and condensed form a summary of 
the poetic literature of Europe which is not to be 
found elsewhere. .* * * *” 
3rd, 1870. 

“Itis now a better book than ever,@e Professor 
having added an appendix and a supplement, the 
latter dated 1870, contains a very precious list of 
newer poetical translations. * * * * * The sup- 
plement is verychoice and interesting, and abso- 
lutely rejuvenates the work. * * * *."—THE 
EVENING BULLETIN, Phila., November 5, 1870. 





OTHER GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. A} 
Series of charming VUhromos after designs by | 


the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large 4to cloth 
extra, full gilt. Price, $4 50. Cloth, extra gilt, $3 75. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 


A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, bev. boards, $5; sheep, marbled edges, li- 
brary style, $6); ng calf, gilt, $7.50; Turkey mo- 
roceo, $10. 


“There is no book accessible to the English or 
American reader which can furnish so comprehen- 
sive and s§ inmotion! 8 view of German eareare 
to the uninitiated; and those already conversant 
with some of the German classics will find here 


countr, 
rth Am Am Seven. 
*,' * Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BAGSTER & SON'S PUBLICATIONS, 


DR. TREGELLEY (S.P.) GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

Edited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus), 
complete to Revelation. 1 thick 4to 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, $30.00. 

“ The edition of Tregelles’ will last perhaps to the 





very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, | 


enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
it will always be referred to as an uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critical materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it will probably never 
be superceded.”— Bishop of Gloucester. 


BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 
GESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON. 


IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPE. 


Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- Ph 


tions, by 8. P. TREGELLEs, LL.D. 
In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 


“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 
been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transla- 
tor exceedingly enhances the practical value of this 
edition.”—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal. 

Small 4to, half bound, $7.50. 

Offered at wholesale and retail by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
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The Age, Phila., Nev. | 


By FRED- | 


NEW BOOKS 


I. MIRIAM AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
With frontispiece and vignettes. $1.50. 


This new volume is conspicuously rich in those 
c qualities of thought, sontissont, and 

expression which have won 400 lar favor 
for “ Snow — ” “The Tent on the h,” and 
other A seey at have made Mr Whittier’s somes a 
cherished houslcla word throughout the country. 


1 vo. MKmo. 


Il. THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT 
THE SIAMESE COURT: 


Being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Pal- 
ace at Bangkok. By ANNA HARRIETTE LEO- 
NOWENS, With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, from 
Photographs presented to the author by the King 
of Siam. lvol. Small 8vo. $3.00. 


“This book is a revelation,—the lifting of a cur- 
tain which has R) hidden from our view a pe- 
culiar and inte —, Pu is not an ordi 
paveler’s record Ee ord of fucks an pressi pe. 
aged result of And. 


rd,and not 3 it 
tured an 
and experience ee the author’s six ” resi- 
denceat tbe Court of Siam. Her opportunities for 
— i her eX werc the best possible, and her 
q S fone for work, in the 
ert if, were in no degree inferior. 
this volume, both with to its reada) 
and its tive value asa disclosure of the semi- 
civilization of a strange people, = must pronounce 
it the most striking book Pot Pits i ind that has been 
published in a long time.—The Literarg World. 


ae 
vation 





Ill. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By. C.D, WARNER. Withan introductory Letter 
by HENRY WARD BEECHER. lvol. 16 mo. $1.00. 


“'Phese charming little papers of Mr. Warner’s 
are sure to prove one of the most popular | books of 
the season, and gain for their author the recog- 
nition he deserves as one of Le? ha | best writers 
connected with the America: His pa 
are, in fact, exquisite little fables, = which pota 
| and tulips, strawberries and marigolds, are simnly 
the dramatis persone.”’—Springfield Republican. 


*,* For saie by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, 08G00D & 00., Boston, 


Sent postpaid on 





. NOW REAvY. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 


CONCLUDING 
WITH A FINE FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING. 
CONTENTS: 
I. A ROVING COMMISSION. 
. THE aT WAY: A Posm. 


T. Buchanan Read 
r oes: ay f Tate, By Harriet Prescott Spof- 


FLORIDA HOW TO GO AND WHERE 
TO ST 
. THE REAL acy ggg OF THE SOUTH, 
By Edward A. 

. CHIT-CHAT FROM ANDALUSIA. 
vy Florence Ma 
Il. eihe A ~~ Se it. 
VIL. TO Po 


IX. THE. Gnyste RSOF CALFORNIA. 
Xx. One OFT Nt Sv ep Ag” WHAT 


CA Bx Thorne. 
XI. EXPANSION OR CONTR. CTION ? 


a Amaza Wi r. 
XII. SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLE- 
pe aah By Anthony Trollope.—Con- 
XIU. A Vision OF THE HOUR: A PoEM. 
HON Hamilton Hoo ager 
XIv. ous R ) a Y GOSSIP.—Parisians.—The 
M. Gottschalk.—A Letter from 


Oui 
p+ Cre ins OF THE DAY.—Cox’s mye 
thology of the Arian Nations. late and 
Times of Harta a Zeisberzer, ete. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


With the Part for JANUARY, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine will commence its Seventh Volume. Whatever 
has hitherto recommended it to public favor will be 
continued, with such improvements as experience 


ested. 
‘Besides t the SERIAL STorRY, which is always the 
uction of one of the most eminent Novelists of 

e day, | x of the magazine will contain 
a choice TALES, DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 
AND NARRATIVES, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL ARTICLES, POEMS, MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 
and a e amount of  oaitorial matter. “OUR 
MONTHLY Gossip,” alw: 80 popul: ar, will be co 
stantly enriched by contr! utions es ‘taples of inter. 
est, for which spot! arrangements have been 
made. The illus a, will be Retonet and exe- 
cuted by able artists and engravers, and con- 
stit tean attractive featur 

T RMS.—Yearly Subserip tions, $4. 
ber .35cents. SPECIMEN NUMBER, wi 
re P| a rhe a List, mailed to any address on receipt 
0 


J, 8. “LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Menge? Num- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ontamnsneealint of a New Volume. 
HARPER’ 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS : 
THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 


Derrick.—Marine 
pital. Marin e Barracks.—A Relic of the neta. 
P Recelving-Ship Vermont. 


PIO NONO AND HIS COUNCILORS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Pope Pius the Ninth.—8t. 
Peter’s and _ the Vatican. -~The Pope in his Chair 
of State.—The Procession he un m- 
ber.—Bishop Dupanionp. —Archbishop Manning. 
Father Beckx.—Bishop Strossmayer.— Reading 
of the Decree. 


LIFE IN BRITTANY.—Il. BreToN PEASANTS— 
THEIR TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—A Rainy Day in Brittany.— 
Sunday in Brittany; leaving Chungh. —Marriage 
Festivities—A Breton Pardon 


A VIGIL 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XIII, Tax [SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR; ITS COMMENCEMENT. 
ILLUSTATIONS.—Map of the Invasion of Sax- 
ony.—Plan of Battle of Lobositz.—Plan of Battle 
of Prague.—Plan of Battle of Kolin.—After the 
Defeat.—Portrait of Sophia Dorothea.—Map of 
the Campaign of Rossbach.—Plan of Battle of 


Rossbach. 
THE ye OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
= a OF “ON THE HEIGHTS.”’—(Con- 
c 
THE STATUE. 
BOMBAY AND THE PARSEES. 
Be py —Group of Parsee Children.— 
of Bombay and its Envirous.—A Parsee 
Hep, and = Daughter.—A Parsee of Somheap _- 
faves = bar ey ae FA re Grotto’ of 
Kanh He bar Hiil, near Bom 
Facade of a Grotto , Kanheri.—The Hill of Kas. 
SONG OF Ft RE. 
» With two na lustrations. 
Ivan Gen B INTO A DISCLOSURE 


ILLUSTATIONS. —FYeloctt of Light. When the 
Wheel is at Rest.— Motion does not in- 
tercept the Light.- —When the Light is inter- 
ce 

ANT TEROS, By THE AUTHOR oF “Guy LiviING- 
THE SAGRED FLORA. —(Ooncluded.) 

UNDER THE ROSE 
COLLECTED BY A VALETUDINARIAN. 
BLOCK ADE-RUNNING. 

ite ; MISS DARRINGTON SEE? 


ORANGE Bileesous AND NIGHT-SHADE. 
ANNE FURNES! THE AUTHOR OF “ MABEL’S 
3s,” : Vinostca,” &e. 
EASY ¢ 
THRAR : 
ort NT : 
BISTORIOA L RECORD. 
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The Worty-sheene Volume of HARPER’S MAGAZ- 
INE 0 with the present Number. From the mat- 
ter w toch Shey have on hand or which has been se- 
owes fon & $ f Vorume. the Jy conetentiy 
e at even su redecessors 
Each Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE conta.as 
From $5 to one hundred per cent. ote 
als: r of any other monthl riodica! in 
the Torta its contents being equal those of a 
volume of Macaulay’s History of Eng Each 
Number contains Seri«!s and sare Stories *. the 
best writers in n Europe : ‘nd America, contributed ex- 
preasly for HARPER'S MAGAZINE ; ‘richly illustrated 
articles of Travel; core/ully prepared pa’ pers of a 
Historical and Scientitic charactor, e late large oaiee 
<= which are profusely ted y articles 

pon ienportass ‘urrent I" 
an Pinfint variety of sub jee 
brilliant and popular w:iters; and, in addition to all 
these, five ttorial de partments oelety, i every 
matter of current interest, in Art, Society: i 
Science, Literature and Anecdote. 
Scientific Record contains every - eS BR thine 
- forty separate articies, giving the latest discover- 
ies in ence ween gpee attention to their prac- 
tical application ARPER' mis MAG AZIN«, while it 
has so much for every class ers, maintains 
throughout a high standard of literary excellence, 
not surpassed by that of any other periodical. 


SR papers upon 
ary be yems from our most 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY and BAZAR. 


MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year. 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year. 40 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year. 40 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S _—s. for one YEAR, $10 00; or any 
two for $7.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ready Dec. Ist. 


JEAN INGELOW’S NEW POEMS: The 
Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of 
Love and Ohildhood, 


With 12 superb illustrations. Cloth. Neatly gilt. 
Price $1 50. 


PAUL KONEWKA’S SILHOUETTE. 


Iilustrations to Gethe’s Faust. The En- 
glish text from Bayard Taylor's new 
translation. 


One elegant quarto, bound in levant cloth, neatly 
gilt, bevelled boards. Price $4. 


DEBORAH'S DRAWER. 


By ELEANOR GRACE O'REILLY, author of 
* Daisy's Companions.” 
With fine Illustrations, and no bound in black 
and gold. Square J2mo. 31.0. (English 
edition limited). 


ROBERTS BRO "HERS, Publishers, 


$4 00 











BOSTON. | 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


1. NATURB’S ARISTOCRACY; or, Batties and 
Wounds in Time of Peace. By Miss Jennie Col- 
lins. Edited by Col. Russell H. Conwell, author 
of “ Why and How.” mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Miss Jennie Collins is well known as an earnest 
worker in the working-women’s cause. In this book 
is presented a thrilling narrative of the trials and 
temptations to which young girls are subjected in 
their efforts to earn their daily bread, drawn from 
personal experience and a thorough knowledge of 
the class she seeks to benefit. 

2. MANUAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS AND RE- 
SPONSIVE EXERCISES. For Public and Pri- 
vate Schools of all Grades, Sabbath, Mission, 
Reform Schools and Family Worship. By Mrs. 
8. B. Perry. 16mo. Cloth, $1; Morocco backs, 
60 cents. 

BIBLE RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. From“ Per- 
ry’s Bible Manual.”’ Cloth backs, 30 cents. 





In making these selections leading representatives | 
of all denominations have been consulted, and the | 
book has been carefully and candidly prepared, that | | 
it may help to solve the great question now a0 | 
widely discussed, ‘* Shall the Bible be banished from | 
the Public Schools? by showing how the Bible may be | 
retained in « true spirit and practice of Christian 
reciprocity. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
3. PLANE AND PLANK; or, the Mishaps of a 
Mechanic. 16mo. [llustrated. $1.25. 

This is the second of the popular 

Upward” series. 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW BOOK. | 
| 
PRULY KEEPING HOUSE. By the author of 
“ Dot:y”’ and “ Prudy Stories. %mo. Dilustrated. 
75 cents. Being the second of 
LITTLE PRUDY’S FLYAWAY SERIES. 

1. Little Folks Astray. 2. Prudy Keeping House. 
Both handsomely illustrated. Per vol., 7 cents. 
Sophie May’s charming little people, led by piquant 

“Little Fly,” are as wide awake, attractive and 

witty as ever. The reader never grows" weary of 

their smart sayings, mischievous pranks and happy 
frolics. 

5. THE STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S THREE 

VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. Told by 
M. Jones. With 40 illustrations. 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 

This is the best edition of Cook's famous voyages 
ever issued for young people. The illustrations are 
numerous and varied. Thetypeis large, aad the 
binding elegant. 


“ Qnward and | 


g2"Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEH, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


BOOKS OF 
RELIGIOUS & OONSOLATORY POETRY 
All neatly Bound in Cloth, gilt edges. 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
770 Broadway, Cor. of 9th St., New York. 





EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS. A 
Series of Quiet Talks about the Singers and their 
Songs. et theauthor of “ The Fest val of Song,’ « 
* Mos: ” “Salad for the Social,’ ate, 
Crown 5-4 Jeers printed. $2.50. O15 ts 
gilt, extra, $3.00 

CHRIST IN SONG. Hy™e of 
lected from all ages. sou? Sehaff,D.D. 734 
p.p., small 4to, cloth, gilt, 06 

The first edition of this work, which has received 
the highest commendations from all sources, was 
sold within a few weeks after its first publication. 
A small edition in the o nal form is now offe 

Also, a popular edition in crown 4to, cloth, $2. 2. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, extra, $3.75 

THE CHANGED CROSS, and other Religious 
Poems, $1. 

“An exquisite book.’”’—Parish Visitor. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK. A Peliectee of 
Religious oa, from many Source 

“It is the choicest compilation of which we 
know.”’—Chicago Republican. 

THE CHANGED CROSS AND SHADOW OF THE 
ROCK, bound in one volume, $2.50, 

= eS on RD; Hymns and Poems of Censola- 
tion ). 

“The contents of this volume, drawn froma 
great variety of subjects both ancient and mod- 
ern, are arranged under the ruprics of Heaven, 
Death and the Resurrection, Immortality, and 
hKeveries and Retrospection.”—iribune. | 

‘A choice casketof precious gems.”—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 

WAY-SIDE HYMNS. 
thors, 1 


Emmanuel. Se- 





Selected from various au- 


$1. 
tis a volume of rare excellence.”—Montreal 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH ON EARTH. Being 
300 Hymns and My age soo selected and ar- 
ranged by the Kev. C. Ryle, $1 

‘It will be found to contain bymns expressive 
of every pious emotion and descriptive of every 
Christian grace.’’—intelligencer. 

HYMNS OF MY HOLY HOURS; and other Pieces, 

by Ray Palmer, D.D., 1,50. 

* Dr. mer’s lines tow from the heart, and 
breathe forth the most tender appeals, without 
extravagance, morbid sentimentality or aifec- 
tation.” —Gazette. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Second Series. of 
the Christian Life. ‘I'ramslated by Enatotte 
Winkworth, $1.50. 

Th — of some of the rich and 
ot Germany, will be acceptable to all 
Of Christian song. 


HYMNS FROM THE LAND OF LUTHER. 17 
cents. Kemarkabie for a full and tender express- 
ion of varigus phases of Cbristian experience. 


HY ae FOR THE SICK ROOM, $1.00 
will cheer Oe hour that might other- 
wear be .”—Observer. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


ACRED HEROS AND MARTYRS 

is a new work written in Mr. MRADLEY’S hap- 
piest style, surpassing in interest his former works 
that have sold by the 100,000. Beautifully ilus- 
trated. Experienced Agents and active men and 
women shoald lose no time in securing territory 
for this great work. E. B. TREAT & CO., Publish- 
ers, 64 Broadway, New York. 





| C.T. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, Ii. 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of lilinois as 
security to Policy-Holders. 


All Policies Non-Forfeiting and ne restrictions 
travel. 


OFFICERS : 
Hon. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. Dick #RMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PorTeER, Secretary 
Medical Director: 
E. C. RoGERS, M. D., 
Surgeon T. 8. Marine Hospital. 


DIRECTORS : 


| Hon. Thomas Brummond, W. F. Coolbaugh, 


W.H. Bradley, 
J. M. Douglas, 
F. B. Peabody, 
N. Corwith, 
Bowen. 
P. A. Hoyne, 


Jared Bassett, 

J. Y. Scammon, 

EK. Hempstead, 

E. H. Sheldon, 

C. B. Farwell, 

E. B. McCagg, 
E. D. Dickerman. 

Reliable and efficient men, who desire to engag 

in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan 
tages offered by this Company. 


Superbly Illnstrated Gift-Books 


POR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
1870-71. 
Now Ready. 


SONGS OF HOME. 


One vol. small 4to, with pt 
Fenn, Hennessy, Griswold 
~ Tg Tw ieeene et oe, d printed at th 
renyersde, Bre or cures, te clown, epee i 

This work, which is presented in a style uniform 
with Songs of Life, Bitter-Sweet, and Kathrina, con- 
tains not only many of the most familiar poems ap- 
pertaining to the subject, but others related there- 
to, gathered from the whole range of English 
literature. Nor are there lacking some of the latest 
and sweetest verses with which the poets of to-day 
have given expression to one of the deepest and 
holiest sentiments of our nature. The illustrations 
are profuse and in the highest style of art (both in 
design and engraving), being from the pencils and 
burins of such artists as FENN, HENNESSY, LIN- 
TON, LA FARGE, GRISWOLD, and others emi- 
nent in their profession. 





neve and yey oy 
Gs OF Lire, . at 


A New Edition of 


THE UNIVERSE 


Or, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE IN- 
FINITELY LITTLE. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


ce Half calf extra, 
-~—— Turkey A Bo. hy B full calf, $20. 
The new edition of this most superbly illustrated 
volume has been thoroughly revised by its author, 
M. PovcHET, and brought down to the latest dates, 
thus keeping pace with the progress of scientific in- 
vestigation. Numerous illustrations have bees 


| added, materially increasing the artistic attractions 


of this volume. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR Pe yon cor 


BITTER-SWEET. A Poem. By J. HOL- 
LAND (Timothy Titcomb). ne oun Ato 
vol. Putupina neat box. Turkey morocco, 
or antique, $12; extra illumina cloth 
THRINA. Her Life and Mine, in a Poem. 

Raa yJ.G. HoLianp (Timothy Titcomb ). ‘y ~ 


pe illustrations, Turkey 
tique Or extra. in case, $12; small Tho. e: oxtra 
the | 


cloth, in case 
ELLES; fy reenhouse and 
vite. p Drawn and! Colo’ from Nature, 


by Mrs. ‘BADGER. “Ses vol., 'arge folio, Tur- 

key morocco, ; French morocco 
LADY GERALDINE’S OURTSHIP._ By Mrs. 
ELIZABETH BARRET BROWN'NG. With over 
Tu. key remand or 


y illus’ ustrations, etc. 
ra, $9: cloth, full gilt 
K py A nee? of Golden Poems, made 
for thi o Fopaias Heer Selected and edited 
RA J. b/ PALMER. eevith ouara = oo hun- 


riginal illus’ ons. 
pa = Ag or Hes $18; extra illuminated loth. 
full gilt 


LIFE. Selected from many so 
Herrick. = illustrations b:; en- 
wold, Fenn, an 
"Da iform with * Lady 
Geraldi urs at ‘Burkey, anbieue, or extra, 
= cloth, full gilt 
These works sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of 


the price. 
OHARLES SORIBNER & 90., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


So With OF 





MAESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-Schooel 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








THE TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN 
PROGRESS. 
THANKSGIVING SERMON.’ 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
[Abridged from advanced sheets of Plymouth Puipit.] 


T is well for us te pause, in our career, to 
consider whither our national life is tend- 
ing. For we are too apt to become so en- 
grossed in our private affairs as to have but a 
dim and feeble sense of our relations to the life 
of the whele community. Or, if we cast a 
glance upon the tendencies of our times, it is 
apt to be superficial—a judgment whach follows 
rather our disposition than our reason. To the 
hopeful, things are always bright; and they 
are always dark to the cautious. Prosperous 
men think the country is doing well; and the 
unfortunate see the signs of impending mischief 
and of quick-coming ruin on every hand. Men 
are apt to judge of the drift of things by the 
impressions made upon them by the things 
which are nearest, or by the welfare of the 
special cause to which they are giving their time 
and zeal; and if that stratum of life and force 
which is in contact with them is stormy, they 
feel that it is stormy clear to the horizon, though 
but just a step beyond it may be tranquil. And 
if the affairs in which men have embarked their 
chief zeal and their affections are withstood, and 
are declining, they are apt to think that the 
whole work of God in the world is weary and 
slow-paced. 

It is proper; then, that we should recognize 
superficial prosperity, and personal prosperity, 
and all forms of experience from the pergonal 
stand-point ; but we are far more earnest to in- 
quire whether under the surface the tendency of 
things is onward andjupward, or level, or working 
downward. But in order to this we must have 
some determinate rule of measure. We must 
not judge by the eye, by our senses, nor by a 
twansient judgment. 

The most obvious, and historicallys the first 
condition of prosperity, in any community, is 
physical thrift, material wealth; and surely 
there can be no national life of any great worth 
without that. And there must be prosperity in 
material things if there is to be prosperity in 
moral things in the last estate. Still, a nation 
may be prospered in the field, and at the loom, 
and on the ship, and on the shore, and yet be 
degraded and declining. For material welfare, 
although it be an indispensable element of 
national prosperity, is the lowest, and is to be 
subordinated to all others. Above it is the 
social and the civil development of a nation. 

Far superior in importance to mere physical 
wealth is the wealth which comes from institu- 
tions, from laws, from the conduct of the people, 
and from the whole course of civikized society. 

But yet higher than this is moral and spiritual 

For without faith civilization itself soon 
comes tame and powerless. 

The highest prosperity, then, is associated 
with spiritual good. Next to that is social; and 
lowest of all is material. And in this order we 
are to judge of prosperity. That material good 
is prosperous which is working toward the social 
and toward the spiritual. That social and civil 
eondition of society.is wholesome which recog- 
nizes the higher law of religious development. 

Now in looking upon our national condition 
% is not enough that we see unbounded pros- 
perity in the field, at the forge, at the loom. We 
must ask whether this prosperity lies in the line 
of intelligence, of real virtue; whether it guides 
itself by moral principle. 

On the other a in looking upon the im- 
perfections and positive evils which attend the 
various elements of national life, men are not to 
be discouraged because there is much in them 
that is still evil; nor because in some places 
things are going backward, like eddies upon 
mighty rivers. For this is the fate of all prog- 
ress. But are things, on the whole, tending 
toward, or away from, moral elements? That 
will determine the question of prosperity. 

Look, then, at our own condition teritorially. 
What other nation has such a field for extension, 
such a field for development, such a field for 
material prosperity? Russia alone, perhaps, of 
all nations, has a territory as extensive as 
America. In all except bulk though, how differ- 
ent! Our climate, from the north Fine to the 
very gulf; is congenial to industry, There is no 
league in which climatic influences forbid pros- 

rity; but the Russian climate is too rigorous. 

ough perhaps one third, or one-half—through 
vast spaces at auy rate, itis unfavorable even 
to life itself, and life «an never be developed 
into any great degree of society-force. Our soil, 
except a central tract (and that less barren than 
men suppose) is cultivatable throughout. Theirs 
is largely sterile. Our population is English- 
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speaking, and homageneous in ideas, though 
heterogeneous in origin. But all this, a pro- 
digious condition of power if other things favor, 
is useless, and, worse than useless, will be 
corrupting, if there are not other elements of 
prosperity than merely that which is given us, 
of territory. 

Then, our people carry with them, every where, 
self-government, and a genivs for it. Partly, 
this is the quality of race. We spring mainly 
from a.stock in which inheres the tendency to 
governiient, aud self-government. And partly 
it is a thing learned. Our people have learned 
it; and government, therefore, and laws, go 
with every colony, just as surely as yokes and 
harnesses go with their teams and herds. Men 
never emigrate without carrying their house- 
hold wealth, and the material for employing the 
soil in husbandry. But tools and implements 
are no more necessary in their judgment than 
are the institutions and the customs which make 
men societies. Wherever you throw a hundred 
men, you may be sure that almost their first 
thought will be to constitute themselves into 
a body politic, They do it as naturally as water 
comes together in crystals when cold congeals 
it. They come by a kind of elective affinity under 
laws and under constitutions. 

Contrast that great and unfortunate nation, 
France, with our own, in this respect. Their 
self-governing instinct seems never to have been 
developed. The tendency is feeble, and cultiva- 
tion has never been applied to it. How to be 
governed they but just know ; and how to 
govern themselves, not atall. But with us this is 
one of the most marked national features, the in- 
dispensible necessity of being governed, and the 
indispensible determination to let nobody do it 
for us, but do it ourselves. 

Our people, also, carry institutions which are 

to moral force what machinery is to the physical 
force. Institutions are but the condensations of 
power. Theyare artificial persons, as it were, to 
whom is given an unweariable existence—a life 
longer than the life of those that made them. 
They are the devices ot civilization for storing 
up, and preserving, and fitting out, moral things, 
and are indispensable to the strength and con- 
stancy and perpetuity of communal life. 
. But all these are but conditions. What now 
are the pees tendencies of the material pros- 
perity of America, which are being developed, 
with such a territory, with such a people on it, 
with such civic advantages? On the whole, 
are they toward intelligence, and morality, and 
a higher spiritual growth ? 

The mass of our workimg population, I think, 
were never so well clothed, so bountifully 
fed and so well housed, as they are now; and 
the tendency is not backward, but forward. 
Our working population, to the very lowest 
stage and class, tend to more refinement in their 
food, more taste in their apparel, and more cul- 
ture in their dwellings, year by year. In other 
words, the lowest material conditions are work- 
ing upward, and not downward. Plainness of 
apparel, and of circumstances surrounding, are 
not signs and tokens either of civility or of Chris- 
tianity. The impression is, that, as nations are 
better, they will be economical. I think they will 
be profuse, and have the means of being so. 
The impression is that they will be unadorned. 
I think they will be more glorious than Solomon, 
in all his apparel, was. The impression is that 
the law of simplicity in.the sense of littleness of 
having and using characterizes virtue and re- 
ligion. Far from it. As you go toward the 
savage state, you go away from complexity, from 
multitudinous power, down toward simplicity ; 
and when you come to the lowest state—viz., 
to the simplicity of men that wear skins and 
leather apparel, and live in huts and caves—you 
come to the fool's ideal of prosperity. But from 
that low animal condition starts development, 
and nations go on opening their faculties; and 
every faculty becomes a market, and demands 
supply. And the more culture a man has; the 
more parts of his nature there are which ask for 
material, for institutions, for raiment, for com- 
forts of every kind; the more there is in the 
single man demanding these things, the more 
must his circumstances open up, and become 
rich and potential. And in looking upon the 
condition of the community, if you find that they 
are increasing in the variety of their food, in the 
quality of their food, and in the excellence of 
cooking their food ; if you find that their dwell- 
ings are growing better and better from period 
to period ; if you find that their furniture is more 
beautiful, answering other ends than merely the 
mechanical and physical ends—ministering to 
taste, ministering, if you will, to luxury—if you 
find these things, they are signs of upward de- 
velopment and of growth. And these are the 
signs which we find all the way through our 
people, clear down to the bottom. And we are 
beginning to find them, as I knew we should, 
among the Freedmen @emselves. For no sooner 
was their bondage broken than they began to 
feel that they were no longer animals but men, 
and began, partly from imitation, and partly 
from that instinct which is common to all men, 
to gather around about themselves these evi- 
dences of growth, development, pewer. 

We do not think that anywhere on the 
men, on the whole, live so wellas in Am 
But that is an indispensable thing. For as men 





live better, their criterion of life grows with the 





betterment. Taste inereases in a greater ratio, 
oftentimes, than possesgion; and men are dissat- 
isfied, not so much by what they have, as by the 
proportion which what they have bears to their 
ideal. It is our ideals that make us grumblers. 
And so there is some comfort in that. 

The tendency, also, is to augment the con- 
veniences, the beauty, and the resources of 
homes. There is universal social ambition 
among the laborers of America. They feel the 
dignity of citizenship. Power and its respon- 
sibility has produced the effect upon them that 
we knew it would. It has educated, it has in- 
spired, it has developed them. And the conse- 
quencegis, that they feel, not that they are a 
class ‘waking men, but that they are members 
of society. They call themselves citizens. They 
belong to the common people. They are a part 
of the one great loaf; and though each one is 
but a crumb, unbroken every crumb is a loaf. 
And this, too, is a sign of growth in the right 
direction. Show me a man who is content with 
things just as they have been, when he has it in 
his power to make them better, and I will show 
you a man whose tendency springs from the 
wrong source. He is by just so much less than a 
man who is contented with inferior conditions of 
manhood. 

There are other signs of thrift. The great 
fermentation and combinations everywhere per- 
vading working men are full of promise—and 
vexation. They vex the present, but they wifl 
bless the future. This has nothing to do with 
the wisdom or the folly of any of the particular 
measures which the laboring men may take. All 
causes which come up from the bottom of society 
find their way up by the hardest; and mistakes 
are the rude nurses of ignorant men—rude, but 
faithful. No class and no nation ever was raised 
from the bottom by very much help from the 
top. Thus far mer have scarcely discerned, and 
certainly have not learned, that superiority is an 
ordination of God, and makes the superior class 
the nurses and helpers of the inferior. But 
aristocracy has grown out of superiority, for the 
most part. As soon as any class has had the 
power to rise, it has separated itself from the 
lower class, and called itself cream, and desired 
to be skimmed off from it! 

And so it has been that class after class, as we 
have gone down in society, have been obliged to 
fight their own battle, and largely to fight it 
against those who should have been their helpers; 
and instead of succor from those who were wiser 
and stronger than themselves, they have had re- 
sistance. 

Now, it is not strange that when men are 
fighting their way up from the bottom of society, 
they are at first ignorant of the best modes ; that 
they make mistakes in the instruments selected, 
and in the measures devised. It is not presump- 
tion against the validity and excellence of any 
cause that its advocates are making many mis- 
takes. Nothing could beeworse than content 
ment in degradation. And there is nothing, 
with all its mistakes, that is more auspicious 
than aspiration and enterprise among laboring 
men. ‘Therefore when I behold them counsel- 
ing, and_gathering themselves into innumerable 
forms of association, and learning among them- 
selves brotherhood, and habits of common 
thought, common purposes, and common gov- 
ernment, whatever may be the inconveniences of 
the present, I regard such things as pre-eminently 
auspicious. They show that the laboring classes 
are not dead ; that they are not inert; that they 
are a living mass; and that they mean to live 
to some purpose, and are finding out the way to 
do it. My heart goes with these my fellow- 
citizens under such circumstances, even when 
my head does not. 

Very significant, too, is the assimilative pow- 
er of American institutions, as shown in the 
condition and the conduct of foreign labor in 
our midst. For it is not our native-born citi- 
zens alone that are laborious, that are enterpris- 
ing, that are accumulating property, that are 
good citizens, and obedient to the law. There 
have been thrown upon our shores vast masses, 
now almost uncountable, of men born under 
other skies, other institutions, and other cus- 
toms, with other ideas. They are poured upon 
us by millions. Many have feared that they 
would change the color of the nation; that 
they would gradually underrhine its laws ; that, 
like the flowing of the stream, that will chafe 
even rocks, so at last, by continual attrition, 
this vast mass of men, pouring in upon our in- 
stitutions, would take the temper out of them. 
But they have not. Our institutions are strong- 
er to-day, with all their population igen 
abroad, in them and under them, than they 
were fifty years ago, or even twenty-five years 
ago. And in those periods of critical peril 
when everything seemed put in jeopardy, there 
was no part of our whole population from 
the north to the south, or from the east to the 
west, that was more patriotic than our foreign 
population. ‘And when, afterward, still other 
moral perils ensued, and thé credit of the nation 
was at stake, there was no part of our popu- 
lation, taking the country through, that were 
honester and truer to the national integrity, 
than our foreign population. 

And why should they desire to destroy those 
institutions for which they voyaged the deep 
and left their own land? It is the peculiar ad-i 
vantage of popular laws and institutions, that ; 





they are just such laws and institutions as com- 
mon men want, and therefore are just such laws 
and institutions as common men do not want to 
destroy. Except in a few cities, and, to be 
plain, except from one nationality, we have 
scarcely heard a word of lawlessness from thé 
= throng of our foreign population. The 
rish are an ingenuous people. They are very 
frank and open, and they usually speak out what 
they think, and frequently act too openly and 


‘impulsively ; and I must admit that there has 


been some trouble springing from them. Yet I 
say without hesitation that in fifty years all the 
trouble will have been a cheap price to have 
paid for the good qualities which that stock will 
infuse into the Anglo-Saxon stock. It is good 
stock, though it is very hard to work up. Bat 
with this single exception good-naturedly 
named, where have we found trouble from our 
foreign population ? 

With occasional and sporadic exceptions, 
where have we found better citizenship than 
among them? Where have we found men that, 
on the whole, not only were conducting them- 
selves better, but were contributing more di- 
rectly to the welfare of the state, or of the re- 
gions where they had settled down, than oar 
emigrant population? They mingle among us ; 
and in one generation they are as indistinguish- 
able from us as if they and their parents had 
been born in our midst. They do not clog our 
courts; they do not mob our streets; they do 
not make aggression upon law nor upon civil lib- 
erty. Their virtues, their wisdom, and their in- 
dustry we ought to recognize, both with sur- 
prise and with gratitude. 

Nor do I believe that it will be in the power 
of China to do what all Scandinavia cannot de. 
I am just as little afraid of the East, or the 
West—no, I do not know which way China is— 
I am as little afraid of the Oriental as 1 am of 
the European, coming with another tongue, not 
easily to be changed, and coming with a very 
different race—temperament, and with very 
different culture, it may take longer to digest 
them ; but I think that even a Chinaman, when 
he has been thoroughly swallowed by American 
institutions will, though he lies long by them, 
be at last digested, and that he will make good 
blood withal. So that I am not afraid of the 
importation of Chinamen. And though they do 
not understand it, others will, when I say, 4d 
hail ! and Welcome / 

There may be many who ebject to the Ghinese 
on account of their compulsory carriage hither. 
They are ashamed to admit that this country is 
shut up to the poor and the Jaboring classes of 
any land under heaven ; but they find fault with 
the carriage of them by enforced emigration. 
Let them come freely. Oh yes, let them come 
freely, say I, only let them come. As for letting 
them come freely, here are both hands for that. 
But the difficulty is not that it is an enforced 
emigration, but that it is a competitious labor. 
And on that ground I say, shame, shame be to 
any class of men who have themselves made 
their fortunes by bringing in cheap labor against 
our own native labor, and have established 
themselves with our fll welcome, and then turn 
to repel other who come, just as they came, bear- 
ing what they bore, willingness to work, and the 
ability to work cheaper than our own laborers ! 

For the law of God is that men, as they come 
up, cannot afford to work cheap. Nothing car 
work cheap except that which is cheap. If you 
have only a hand to sell, with no thought in it, 
and no skill in it, you can afford to sell that 
hand cheap; but if that hand has its forty 
years of experience and thought; if that hand 
represents the whole machinery of your mind 
and soul, you cannot afford to sell it cheap—and 
I do not want to have you. And in every com- 
mypity there must be these classes—the lowest 
aut most ignorant, who have never gone to 
school, nor had the means of culture of any 
sort ; and they will work cheap; agd they will 
work cheap because they bring so Tittle in their 
work. But as working is instruction, they come 
up; and every step they come up they give 
more, and ask more, and get more, because they 
give more. It is the guid pro quo that makes 
the price all the time. It is the great law of 
equivalents. 

“ And so, while one class of foreign population, 
taking advantage of the opportunity offered, 
have been laying the foundations of a moderate 
competence, and bave been going up, the prices 
of their labor have been rising. And I do not 
object to that. I want the prices of their labor 
to rise, because I believe that they give more 
in the same number of hours than they did when 
they were unskilled laborers. 

Bat we want another class below them. And 


-when they come up, we shall want another class 


below them. “The workman is worthy of his 
hire ;” but it is one of the misfortunes of igno- 
rance that it doés not know how to be wise. 

The very thing that we need more now than 
almost anything of the lower interests of our 
land, is labor. With our vast intermediary ter- 
ritories—that land which for a hundred years 
will hardly see seed-eorn for lack of the hands 
to open’ the furrows and plant it—are we in a 
condition to turn away any man who will come 
here honestly to labor and to thrive? I say, 
God bless the Swede ; and God bless the Dane ; 
aud God bless the German, a hundred times 
over; and God bless the Frenchman and the 

Continued on page 362". 
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Literary World. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 0, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00,, Publishers, 
W7 Washington Street, Boston, 





RECENT INTERESTING STORIES 
BEST ENCLISH AUTHORS. 


—_—— 


By NORMAN MAOLEOD, D.D. : 


The Starting: A Scotch Story. 
Beautifully printed and with 4 fine illustrations 
Crewn 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D: 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
Printed in large type. Crown 8vo. Cloth $1.75. 
The Seaboard Parish: A Sequel to, 


and uniform with, “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood.” Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75.5 


By EDWARD GARRETT. D.D.: 


Occupations of a Retired Life. 
Uniform with Geo. MacDonald’s Books. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 

The Crust and the Cake. Uniform 
with “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” Crawn 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


*,* The above books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publtshers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 





New Books Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Lllustrated. 

$3. The volumes of this series are: 
HONEYSUCKLE TAGE, 

THE LITTLE RENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 

SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS8, 

This is an entirely new series of books by one of 

the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 

up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 

Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 


18mo. 


rents can find no better set of books to place in the |. 


hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 


AMY GARNETT. 
16mo. MDlustrated. $1.25. 
This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 


about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 


16mo. filustrated. $1.25. 
The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
THE 


RE-UNION 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
1837--1871. 


One handsome octavo volume, nearly 600 pages and 
beautifully illustrated with steel and wood engrav- 
ings is NOW READY. 

Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in all 
the States to canvass for the work. For terms, and 
stating territory desired, apply to 


DE WITT 0. LENT & O0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 
A few doors West of Broadway, 








CTIVE CANVASSERS WANTED at once in the 
States of New York and Connecticut and the 
Cities of New York and Brooktyn, to sell the superb 
Chromo of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Address 
CALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau St., N. ¥ 








EDUCATIONAL. 


= 








Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
es re-open September 2ist. Thorough English 
cou fren ch practically the lan e 0 ot 
school “and family. Class of Belles-Lettres. 

ry Department. Infant Class. Circulars et - on 
wt hy Letters promptly answered. 
Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals 


REED & BARTON, 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


WOULD CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Patent Seamless Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
which®have been very carefully tested by Dr. 8 } Denn Se Bayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and 


have received his unqualified approval. 


They aiso manufact' 


The Patent Tilting Stand for Ice-Pitchers. 


illustrated above, which “the ‘bas the > pasaen using to yy water from the pitcher without being 


led to.lift it, and has 
he water that may condense 


in Boston, in 1869, 


Cquetremen © that 
arop fro m the conv of the pite 
At the American Institute Fors held in New York in 1867, 1869 


forms a fray for holding a gobiet,. and is 
and BO, ‘and at the Mechanics’ Fair hela 


REED & BARTON, 
Received the Highest Prizes Over All Competitors. 


for Sfase 922 gupinties anes them. The 


in qualit par style. ‘The Sprhid 
the fee it their duty to accord to 
lechan ar, 


liowing are extracts from the Judges Official Reports: 
nouncin _— choplay, of Ware to 
a 


of superior merit, unsu 
re has been so long known to the Jud: en that 


of de me 
position of FIRST among the manufacturers of plated goods.’’ 


“ These goods are first-class in every respect.”—American Institute, 1870. 
Factories established at Taunton, Mass.,'in 1824. 


Sales-rooms at Factory, and No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
("These goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver-plated Ware throughout the country 





MUSIC. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 53 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3 


Mr. S. B. WHITELEY, Org nist, 
of Brooklyn, 


And a quartette of men’s voices. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 3. 
Admission 15 Cts. Tén Tickets, $100. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


ABRIDGEMENT 





‘Songs for the Sanctuary ; re 


(of which 125,000 copies have been sold,) 
ENTITLED 


Songs for Christian Worship, 


HYMNS AND TUNES 
FOR 


Lecture Rooms and Families, or 
Churches, 
desiring a cheaper compilation. 
POSTPAID $1,530: 
Per dozen, $13,50; One Hundred Copies, #100,00. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


lll and 113 WILLIAM St., N. Y., 
and 111 State St., Chicago. 





Sunday-School Music. 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


SAORED & SUNDAY-SOHO@L MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ew 


BW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin covers ; 50 cents per copy. 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 

contains only new &nd original music and 
words. A new volume will be issuag each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” ‘*‘ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cfs. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 

in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
ist, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 





$10 worth of music in each va. Cheap. Handsome, 


PRESE jection 


Ss *% Useful. 

Tights. ” a collection 0: 
Sacred Songs. Cho: 
a Golden ne. SF Vols. 1 


mets, and So: 
Hays. ‘“ Hearth and Home, 
eo Sreet § Sounds,” and _“ Pri 
collections. “* 
1 lect ; Pianists,” ree col- 
ons of eas; 
** Pearl Dro erag = Siusical 


t Memories,” 

Golden Chimes” and 

wesie by Ch. Kinkel, A 
vols. AN 1 each, $1 75 in 
4 vec 2 Sirs Rah at 
PIA ew York, 5429. Send 20 cts 
sample of Peters’ “Musical Monthly,” contain- 
a *.¢ worth of Music; and 75 cts. for the “ Song 

0,” a New School Book. 


music of oderate ber aitouley. 
C 0 erate 
“ Brillian’ iat Pacher, fe, "In Piano 


oth 880 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
The best sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies 
and gentlemen in the State. Regular Course of 
Study, Classical, Scientific, or Commercial; or stu 
dents ma choose their studies. Fall Term Bont. 1 
Winter Term, Dec. 8; Spring Term, March 16. Stu 
dents admitted at any sae. ona cha ae ew proportion 
ally. +, pet r week address 
oy: scenes . Kine, D. D., Fort Hdward, ‘New York. 
Murray Hill Institute, 
58 Park Avenue, between 37th and 38th Streets. 
Two or three lads can be rece’ eves as boarding pu- 


ils. Cirealars sent on lication 
sil et fOsePH D. HULL, Principal. 


Alu Wantung — 


Or those desiring Pupils in Boarding- 
Schools, suited wit “Laales or Gentiemen 
wishing to teach P 

dress the “ AMER! 
737 Brofdway, N. Y. 


on - Military Academy, 


Worcester, Established A. D. 1856, ye pe 
present Rn My C. B. METCALF, A.M 


*«‘ American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 


Is “7 poliabie and practi esational B Bureau 
id those ee — qualifi 
teachers who seek 
eons 


and 001 Pro ies. 
Fift t oficient in’ securing 
RaG: FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 
J.W,8 A. M., ‘actuary, 14 Bond 
Street, New Y: 


™ ? 




















Gardnér T: 


BRvenana 3 1h ear Schoel oper fis a 


ies, ene 





Carols for Christmas 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Holiday #upplement (now ready) contains 
9 Beautiful Christmas Carols, 


NEW AND OLD. 


pecimen numbers of The Children's Hour (the most 
Sec ital Child’s Magazine in p Se world), with the 
Carol Supplement, 10 cts. ie, $1.25 a 
year; Se copies for 35. A large e list of ry acairabie 
premiums. 

day-schools supplied with the Su per 10, 7 
lange oF or small uantittes 8. TA ‘3 mgte s of Oper 


SONS, post ‘paid. Publis 


:|Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 


It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
your Sunday-School Singing. — 
FUBLISEED BY,” 

T, E, PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N. Y, 

$39 A HUNDRED, Fi 





ywready been ord 





New Church Music Book ! 


Tue True Caorr. 


By A. N. JOHNSOY. 
Contains 
Contains 
Contains 


@ great variet 
Music for Si 


a yoneshent simplean and + prams 
Method for Singing 


multitudes of easy sy Aniuser 
ruses, Glees, and oy niheme 

for Singing Schools 

Singing Meetings! 


“The Musical Word f Com- 
Contains mand,” and Method of ‘Training 
Choruses. 


a ~~ Classical Choruses from thi 
Contains 3fer cla caine 


.- fact, all that is needed to make 
Contains, Singi ne Moctings interesting and 
coed: 

If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 

Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Send $1.00 fora 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE MUSIO BOOK 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 
Is 


THE COLDEN ROBIN, 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 


Containing Elementary Instructions, Attractive 
Exercises, and Several Hundred Popular Songs. 
This New Book will be found Superior to All Stm- 
ilar Works, in many points essential to a popular 
Instruction Book in Vocal Music and Collection of 
Melodies for the e"< Several Editions have al- 
ered, and the demand increases. 
Many of the Songs have been written expressly for 
the work, and none of the songs are old and time- 
worn—sung through a dozen books, but New and 
Sparkling. adapted to all occasions, and Alive with 
the Spirit of the Times. Price 50 cts. Sent post 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington St. Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & 
CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D; Hitchcock, D.D., 
of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y. 

{n his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says: 

“Years of labor have been expended upon the 
volume, the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
gyman of much experience in hymnology, the other 
a graduate of Yale College, and for years a sucess- 
ful leader of se Choirs. I have most cheerfully 

ted e my name go upon the title, be- 

cause I have long entertained the ideas which un- 
Gestio ¢ this Losk, 208 9 am happy now to see them so 
abe fine Paine bi ba and clear ied wee bound. 


ozen. 
gle epics male vaniled f for examina‘ on, Se ot post-pai i on 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
459 Broome Street, N. Y¥. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, a tH ? 
Music Books of the d day, ~— 


NEW AND OLD, 


especially those of the late I. B. Woodbury. 
Orders from Teachers and Church Choirs respectfully 
solicited and promptly attended to. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Latest Pubublications. 


of Looe one and fresh 











The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 36e.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth binding, 
75 cents. 


The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Cirole. 
Price, 60 cents each; $6 per dozen. 

Ce” Either of the above sent, pest-paid, on receipt of 
the retail price. 

&| BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 

(Successors to Wa. B. BRADBURY), 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALIW- 


Songs for the Sanctuary. — 


aol 
SHERMAN HOUSE, 
Opposite Court House Square. « 
The largest a 0 the H ce = sir. North-West : 
n 
Was first opened 0 OXaE BRO'S & WALTERS. 














DIABETIC FLOUR. 


The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
FoR MAKING BISCUIT FOR THE DIABETIC AND 


pared by JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 
ve pt Rh Oor. 4th St., New York. 
We can tinny nd. AF to parties who have 
not tucilities them. 
ade pte, Ads 
rep Py ma Conteh ~ 


$ 7 5 ore dress Wow 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. I1., No. 22. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROSPECTUS OF 








The Great New England Weekly. 


—_—__2>--—- 


THE 


WATCHMAN & REFLECTOR 


For 1871. 


4 Large Double Weekly News- 
paper. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL, 


The oldest Journal of its class in the World, 
with one exception, and one of the 
most widely circulated. 


ENTERS NOW ON ITS 62d YEAR. 


Advocating in an Earnest and Liberal Spirit 
Christian Morals and Reform, and a 
New Testament Christiantty. 


WITH RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, COMMERCIAL, 
AGRICULTURAL, FAMILY, AND SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. 


ABLE AND CHOICE SERIALS 
By the best of American writers. 


UNRIVALLED 


FOREIGN AND HOME CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


Including such names as 
P®TER DAYNDE, of London, 
Rryv. Dr. E. Dk PRESSENSSE, of Paris, &c 


waxixd® 


Two Complete Newspapers{ 


IN ONE: 

PouR PaGEs IN THE RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT, 
AND FOUR DY THB GENERAL. 
UNSURPASSED, IF EQUALLED, IN THE 
AMOUNT AND QUALITY OF ITS 
READING MATTER, 

And aaa , 
General Newspaper for the Family or Indi- 
vidual. 
——.——— 


We make the following liberal offer for 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


We will send the WATCHMAN AND REFLEO- 
TOR for one year to 
One New Subscriber and One Oldfor - - 
Two New Subseribersfor - - - «+= - 
Two New Subdscribersand One Old for - 
Three New Subscribersfor - - - - =< 
Three New Subscribers and One Old for - - 
And to any larger number at the same rate. 
SAMPLE COPIES AND CIRCULARS SENT FREB. 


TER .00 a year tm advance; $1.50 
fr months; $1.00 for four months. 


We invite the attention of those who prefer other 
than Cash Premiums to the 


RREMIUM OFFERS 
oF THE 


WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 
FOR 1871, 

Which include 
Sue MACHINES, WRINGING MACHINES, OR- 
GANS, GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, SERIALS, 
COMMENTARIES, DICTIONARIES, PERIOD- 
ICALS, SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRaA- 

RIgs, Etc., Erc., Ero, 


[Send for Sample Copy and Ciroular. 


ANEW SERIAL! 


The first week in December, Mrs. H. B. GoopDwrn, 
author of that charming Serial, “* Dr. Howell's 
Family,” published in 1868 in the WATCHMAN, 
will commence in our columns a NEw SERIAL, 
which will be of surpassing interest, pervaded, like 
“Matge” and “Sherbrooke,” also by the same 

gifted writer, with the purest religious sentiment. 
t2@™” To New Suoscribers to the WATCHMAN aND 
REFLECTOR for 1871, we will send fhe we the re- 
mainder of 1870 without charge. 

ta” Let our friends. far and near, enter Koon ® 
canvassing work, 30 88 to realize to new Subscribers 
the commencement of this admirable 8E L, 
which wil] run considerably into the rolume 


Please note carefully the above, nd in writing, 
address 


JOHN W. OLMSTBAD & 00,, 
151 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Methodist, 


For 1871. 


An Fight-page National Methodist 
Newspaper, 


The 


Published at 114 Nassau St., New York. 


oo 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1m. 


ING FEATURES OF THIS MOST 
SUCCESSFUL PAPER: 


It circulates a pure Literature. 
ITS EDITORIAL PAGE 


topics. 


« 
4 SERIAL STORY 


The Sermon Department, 


Pulpit. 


odist. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE OHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, 


“OUAT WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS,” 


which ren ders it most acceptable 4nd instructive to 
the young. Its 


AGRICU“TURAL AND FINANCIAL DEPART- 
MENTS 


Will alwa: ¢ afford Farmers and Business men items 
of interest. 


ITS SELECTIONS 


are in th > best taste. and are hizhly appreciated by 
tts readers, altogether furnishing an amount of 
Teading, through the course of the year, which for 
variety, < uality and quantity, it unsurpassed by any 
similar jo srnal, and equalled by few. 


It will hus be seen that Tus METHODIST is in 
every res sect a 


Complete Family Newspaper 


IT IS EDITED BY THE 


Rev. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assi: ted by an Able Corps of Contributors, 


AMONG WHOM ARE : 
REY. BIiHOP SIMPSON, D.D. 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D, 
REV. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D. 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, D.D. 
REV. J. 8. HURST. D.D. 


REV«J. P. NEWMAN, D.D. 
RLY. WM. H. ALLEN, LL.D., 
RBV. J.T. ORANE, D.D., 
REV. N. E. COBLEIGH, D.D. 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 
MARY E. BRADLEY. 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, 
MRS. M. 4. KIDDER. 
MRS. MARY ROBINSON. 
MRS. W. 0. WILLING. 
MRS. H. 0. GARDINER. 


ELIZABETH HOWARD. 
And others. 


TERMS :~To Subscriders Two Dollars ond Fifty 
Cents per year in Advance. 


Subscriversin the Canadian Provinces must add 
twenty conts to our regular subscription rates to 
pre-pay American postage. 


Liberal compensation to canvassers for subscribers, 
either in Premiums or Cash Commission. Send for 
Circular and Specimen Copies. 


t@™ In writing to us, give the name of Post- 
Office, Ccunty, and State. 


In remitting funds, send tn draft, check, Post- 
Office money order, or, if In Bills, by registered !et- 
ter, 38 we cannot hold ourselves responsible for 
money sent without registering. Address, 

ac) 


H, W. DOUGLAS, Publishing Agent, 


ONE NI TRE BRIGHT SIDE, the chea 
most Jl IME and most popniar ‘ool eres 
ties in the world (all stories complete), worth th 

es ‘he money. Spicndid vretuiums, and ia: 
cash commissions to agents. Order at once. 


JOHN B. “ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, DL 


114, Nassau Street, New York. 





Em secure by return mail coptes of 





Sample Copies sent Free. 


all 


4 FREE PAPER TO THE END OF THIS YEAR 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE LEAD- 


is marked by able writing, and furnishes four or 
more editorials on the issues of the day, both in 
Church and State, with brief paragraphs on minor 


by some one of the well-known writers of our 
country, will continue to be a feature of the paper. 


IT IS THE ADVOCATE OF METHODIST UNION. 


contains a fresh Sermon every week from various 
ministers of the evangelical Churehes among whom 
asesome of the brightest lights of the American 


The Sermons are reported expressly for The Meth- 
Its 


contains a fresh Storgevery week, together with a 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 


BEAUTY OF TYPOCRAPHY, 
QUALITY OF PAPER, 
EXCELLENCE OF BINDINC, 
And Extent of Variety both of Sizes 
and Styles. 

All the respectable Book Stores keep them. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





SUBSCRIBE a Ww! 


Best Family Paper ever Pubiished! 


SATURDAY NICHT! 


The'Cr6atest of the Weeklies! 


_ Over $70,000 was paid, during fhe past year, for the 
Instruction and Entertaihment of its Hundreds of 
Thousands of Readers. 

Six of Hoe’s Large Cylinder Presses are kept con- 
stantly running, day and night, to supply the enor- 
mous demand for this Favorite Journal. 

Every Story, every Sketch, and every Article 
printed in SaTuRDAY NIGHT, is original, and writ- 
ten exPressly for its columns, by the best talent 
that money can procure. 

The purity and moral tone of SATURDAY NIGHT 
is of the highest order. 

Nothing that can in the least offend the religious 
or political belief of any one will be allowed to ap- 
pear on its pages. 

In fact, it is the best Family Paper published, and 
its past success is proof thajgit is THE PAPER for 
every home in the‘land. 

SATUBDAY NIGHT is a large eight-page paper, 
contarhing forty columns of the best reading mat- 
tem elegantly printed on fine white paper, and 
neatly illustrated. 

A New Story is commenced every three weeks. 

Five continued Stories in every paper. 

Fronrseven to ten short Stories of Love and Ad- 
venture in every paper. 

From six to ten beautiful pieces of Poetry in every 
paper. 

Half a column of Facts Worth Remembering, giv- 
ing items of Interest to every one. 

Under the head of Gas Light Reading is a splen- 
aid collection of Witty and Humorous Paragraphs. 

In every paper is published a Fairy Tale, written 
expressly for the children. 

The Column of Answers to Correspondents con- 
tains information in reference to matters of Law, 
Domestic and Friendly Relations, History, Ancient 
and Modern, and everything connected with Lore, 
Courtship and Marriage. 


Each number of SATURDAY NIGHT contains as 
much reading matter as any of the popniar Monthly 
Magazines. Three Doli#ts per Year will purchase 
52 Numbers of SATURDAY NIGHT. The same money 
expended in a Magazine only brings you 12 Numbers. 


Subscrivtion Price of faturday Night 
For One Year, 52 Nambers, is only $3.00. 
Six Months, 26 Numbers, is only $1,50. 
Four Months, 17 Numbers, is only $1.00. 


Our Club Rates : 


For $19 we will send four copies for one year to one 
address, or each cOpy to a separate address. 

For $20 we will send eight copies to one address, or 
each copy te separate addresses. 

The party who sends us $20 fora clubof eight copies 
(all sent at one time), will be entitled te a copy 
FREE. 

Getters-up of Clubs of eight copies can afterward 
add single copies at $2.50each. 

Be sure and subscribe for no other paper until 
you see the SATURDAY NIGHT. 

We will send Specimen Copies free to any one who 
will send us their address. 


DAVIS & ELVERSON, 
Prop’s and Pub’s of “ SATURDAY NIGHT,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Temperance Publications. 


The National Temperance Society 
Publish the following works 


For Sunday-School Libraries: 
Rev. Dr. Willoughby and his Wine 

The Temperance Doctor 

The Old Brown Pitcher 


The Hard Master 

Rachel Noble’s Experience.. 
The Red Bridge’ 

Andrew Dougias 

Vow at the Dars 

Philip Eckert’s Struggles and Triumphs. 
The Broken Rock 

Out of the Fire 

Gertie’s Sacrifice 

History of a Threepenny Bit 
Aunt Dinah’s Pledge 

Frank Oldfield 

The Drinking-Fountain Stories 
Jug-or-Not 

Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society 
“Come Home, Mother” 

Job Tufton’s Rest 

The Harker Family 

Tim’s Troubles 

“How Could He Escape? 
Hopedale Tavern 

Roy’s Search ; or, Lost in the Cars 
The Pitcher of Cool Water 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 
The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House publish a beautifully ilustrated Monthly 
Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, 
Sundax-echool and Juvenile Temperance organiza- 
tions. Each number contains several choite en- 
gravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of 
articles from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
aren in America. It should be placed in the hands 
of every cla in the land. Terms in advance. 
Single copy, one year, % cents: § copies, $1; 10 cop- 
ies to one address, $1.25; 40 copies to one address 
#5; 50 copies to one address, $6,25; 100 copies to one 
address, $12,00. 
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THE STAR OUR EMBLEM, 


H, not the cross, th@bleeding cross! 
Our sin and woe are there. 
The pierced heart, the darkening eye— 
The cry of our despair! 


Yhick gloom of darkness shadowed it— 
The shadow of our shame.— 
Trembled the mighty earth, the dead 
In dread procession came. 


Oh, uot the cross, the bleeding ord 
We for our emblem see 

The Star—the Star of Bethlehem— 
Beaming so tenderly,— 


Like angels’ eyes, brimmed o’er with love, 
While gladdest songs they raise, 

Bending o’er Bethlehem’s shining plains, 
To pour their sweetest praise | 


Thou smile of God, thou radiant Star! 
We love to look on thee, 

As the dear Christ-child lookéd up 
He mother’s smile to see. 


The sin-tossed, buffeting the waves, 
Lift straining eyes to thee— 

The little footsteps follow on 
The Heavenly Babe to see. 


Fain would we see thy semblance fair 
On arch, and spire, and dome, 

And hear the angels singing, while 
In weariness we roam. 


Shine on, glad Star, before thy rays 
All darkness flees away— 

Thou halo of our earthly home, 
Thou hope of endless day. 


———_———_—___= 


LETTERS OF MARQUE, 
NO. IV. 


To tha Editor of the Christian Union : 

HIS morning I walked on the railway track 
fo. along one edgeof my farm. My farm extends 
in any direction, as far as I am able to walk in a 
morning ; a good many other people are apparently 
in possession here and there, doing the drudgery, 
but I think no one enjoys the view of the land more 
than I do. A cloudless sky, a fair wind from 
some tempered land in the South-west, leafless 
trees for the most part, with branches and twigs 
photographically distinct in the splendid sunlight, 
and a maroon oak illuminating the landscape at 
intervals. What a month this November might 
be, if it would only behave itself. % 

As Ll walked alon, meditating extensive schemes 
of benevolence,—let us say, I discovered an Irish- 
man,— an Irishman withred hair and fiery whiskers, 
bareheaded and disconsglate, seated under a tree 
in a field near the track. Hgs head rested on his 
hand, his spade and his tin"pail were beside him, 
and he had very much the appearance of an — 
of Erin who was sorry he had come. A color 
yoting man, also with a spade and dinner pail and 
evidently a comrade in that part of war operations 
which is known as ditch-digging, steod in front of 
him. I stopped for a moment. to see which 
looked best in the sunlight, the red man or the 
black man, and to where a labmrer lived whom 
I wished to see. e’s beyant,” was all the infor- 
mation I got from the disconsolets exile. 

It immediately appeared, bawever, that the 
trishman was not sick of\grief or cholera, but that 
be had something in his eye. The colored man 
was sympathetic, and willirg to minister to his 
suffering fellow citizen. Be knelt before hint, 
pulled up his eye-lid (I heerd the patient mutter 
sometbing about “a pair e’ tongs”) and blew in 
his eye with great violence. It was a very pretty 
picture of fellowship—an negro blowing in an 
Irishman’s eye! I sbovld like to moralize on it, if 
Ihadtime. But eithar the negro’s eye was not 
single enough to enable him to cast out the beam 
from his brother’s eye, or his breath was not strong 
enough; the sufferer got no relief, and moaned 
his fate. It was time for the Anglo-Saxon to step 
in. I climbed the fence, and asked the Celt where 
the thing was. It was under the upperlid. He 
had not slept all night, what with its going first 
into one corner and then another, and he must go 
to town to a docter, , 

I took out my pen-knife and pocket-handker- 
chief, and told the man Iwould try to help him. 
In entire faith he submitted to the operation. I 
turned the lid back over the knife blade, discov- 
ered alittle speck as big as the pointof a pin, and 
removed it with the handk hief in an instant; the 
man winked two or three tfines in a half incredu- 
lous trial, and then his face broke out into the 
loveliest smile of joy. The red-headed Irishman 
became a jolly broth of a boy in a minute. He 
jumped up with an expression of the greatest de- 
light, exclaming : 

“ Begorra, I’m obleged to ye. I never felt so 
good in my life! I didn’t sleep a wink last night, 
and thought I shouldn’t to-day.” : 

“ Fe’s adoctor !” exclaimed the colored man, in 


“No, my colored friend,” I said,“ I am not a 
doctor ; I am only a peripatetic philosopher.” 

The man and brother did not seem to be enlight- 
ened by this explanation. But it is prgbably not 
best to tell the colored brother everything at once. 

The Irishman continued to express his gratitude 
by saying how good he felt. He told me over and 
overpagain where the man lived whom I was in 
search of. He gave me directions enough to dis- 
cover the whole neighborhood with. He over- 
flowed with information on the point where his 
superiority was evident. The rehef had turned 
his day of sorrow into as good asaholiday. He 
had béen saved ajourney to the city, and he had 
not lost a day’s labor. He went to digging with 
more energy than I have seen a naturalized citizen 
exhibit in aditch in along time. And as forme, 
I was puffed up by my good deed to an uncommon 
degree; the morning was twice as lovely as I 
walked along, keeping a bright look out for more 
disabled fellow sinners. My day was filled with 
delight, but at what little cost. Any one can learn 
this little feat of skill, and be a blessing to his 
race ; for most people, every day, have something 
in their eyes. I am not authorized by any college 
of physicians to operate on my fellow creagmres’ 
eyes; but if any body questiom my right, I shall 
get a diploma from this golden haired descend- 
ant of Celtic kings. Perhaps it was {7om the rarity 
of doing a virtuous action that this one caused me 
so much pleasure, but it wasa long time before I 
could get enough of myself ;—until at length I be- 
gan to think that if I could grow conceited over 
such a little trifle as this, I must bea pretty sorry 
fellow generally, and rather out of the practice of 

virtuous actions. I didn’t charge the man a cent 
for the operation. 

I have related this incident partly to exhibit my 
own philanthropy—as I may never again have an 
opportunity—but mainly to call attention to the 
nature of happiness. Is there any. happiness to 
compare with the relief fgom misery? I never 
saw a man so happy, for the moment, as this Irish- 
man was. He couldn’t have been more delighted 
if I had given him a goat and built a pig-pen right 
by the front door of his house. His sense of re- 
lief amounted to ecstacy. Very likely he never 
will have a happier moment in this life. I might 
appeal to universal experience to know if there is 
any sensation, so perfectly and joyfully thrilling, 
as that of relief when an annoying and foreign 
substance is removed from the eye. 

Iam not at all sure but Mr. Huxley would be 
able to show that this feeling, sensation, or emotion 
of happiness, is resolvable into a mere muscular 
contraction, a transitory change in the relative po- 
sition of the atoms of protoplasm of which the 
Irishman is made up. It is possible that when I 
removed what may have been a nucleated mass of 
protoplasm from the Irishman’s eye, the thrill that 
went through his brain was like that which per- 
vades the sensitive plant when I touch one of its 
leaflets. If Itakea pig from under a gate, he 
stops squealing, and is, no doubt, happy to get 
away. 

But what I want to know is, whether the emo- 
tion of happiness which I feel in the society of a 
friend, or in thinking of him when he is absent, or 
the jo# that I feel in what appears to me to be 
a glimpse of spiritual realities, is like the happi- 
ness the Irishman experienced, when he winked 
his unregenerate eye, and felt the atom no more. 
Or is there another element in it which chemistry 
cannot reach ? DuDLEY. 
The Larches, Nov. 4. 
= — -~ ~ 
REFORMATION OF THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D. D. 


ERTAIN citizens of New Haven united, not 
long ago, in a lettcr to ex-Secretary Cox on 
the occasion of his retirement from office. That 
letter having been published in the newspapers, 
has been discussed by some writers who do not 
like it, and who are anxious about what effect it 
may have on the strength and unity of the Repub- 
lican party. Some efforts are made to divert at- 
tention from the point aimed at in the letter. It 
is intimated that we who signed the letter have 
Wttacked the President, and that, if we have - 
thing to say about reforming the civil ew ta 8 
should have saidit to Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Is- 
land, instead of saying it to the late Secretary ofthe 
Interior. There is a show of defending the Presi- 
dent by saying that he is as desirous as Gen. Cox 
can be of reforming the civil service, and by affirni- 
ing that he, and not Gen. Cox, is the author of the 
new Indian Policy—as if the letter had in some 
way denied these things. Much is said abouta 
certain Methodist preacher in Michigan, and much 
about a certain California land-claim—matters to 
which the New Haven letter makes ho allusion 
whatever. 
Let me say then that our letter (as I may call it) 
says nothing at all about President Grant. We 
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had before us, in a'New York journal of Oot. 31, 
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the letter in which Secretary Cox resigned his 
office, and with it three other letters of his, one to 
Mr. Clendenning, Chairman of the Congressional 
Republican Committee,—one to Hon. R. D. Har- 
rison, Chairman of the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee in Ohio,—and the other to W. A. Short, 
Esq., Chairman of asimilar committee in Pennsyl- 
vania. He had published those three letters that 
everybody might know what it was which induced 
him to resign, and might understand the allusions 
in his letter of resignation. Why did he resign ? 

The letter to Mr. Clendenning is dated July 28, 
and was written to accompany “a roll of the offi- 
cers and employés of the Department.” But in 
sending that roll for the use of the Republican 
Committee, the Secretary said, “I hold it to be 
absolutel¥ essential that it should be understood 
by the clerks and employés that they hold 
their places subject to removal for lack of 
efficiency or integrity, and that no subscriptions to 
political funds or show of political zeal will secure 
their retention if capacity or industry be lacking.” 
He insisted that all subscriptions for party pur- 
poses by his subordinates should be simply volun- 
tary, and said, “ Knowing as I dothat many of our 
clerks have all-they can do to make a bare exis- 
tence out of their salaries, Ishould be entirely un- 
willing to have the application put upon any other 
basis, evenif Idid not think, as I do, that any 
compulsory assessment would be a political im- 
morality and productive of infinitely more mis- 
chief than benefit.” 

The letter to the chairman of the Ohio commit- 
tee, dated Oct. 10, is much more pointed and sig- 
nificant. From that committee there had comea 
demand for a list of all the names of clerks and 
other employés from Ohio, “for the purpose of 
making a small assessment upon them for State 
and Congressional campaign purposes.” The Sec- 
retary replied, “ I am constrained to decline com- 
plying with your request ;” and he gave. two rea- 
sons for his refusal. 1.“ Such assessments are di- 
rectly antagonistic to the civil service reform 
which I believe to be so ‘imperative a necessity.” 
2.“ The specific assessment you now propose to 
make on behalf of the State Central Committee is 
an innovation ina bad direction.” In illustration 
of the second of these reasons, he gave certain 
facts which every citizen ought to mark and in- 
wardly digest. He had made careful inquiry, but 
“could not learn that anything like an assessment 
for party purposes upon the clerks and employés 
of the Depagiment was ever made prior to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan, and then only by 
a committee of the clerks themselves, waiting 
upon their fellows in person and requesting sub- 
scriptions for a Presidential contest.” But what 
was (in form at least) only a subscription under 
the administration of Buchanan grows into an as- 
sessment under the administration of Gen. Grant. 
“This year,” said the Secretary, “for the first 
time, the clerks have received acircular from the 
Congressional Committee, fixing the amount each 
is assessed (one per cent. on their dncomes) and in- 
dicating the expectation of a response in an au- 
thoritative way.” Nor is thisall. “From two or 
three of the States, similar assessments [on clerks 
appointed from those States] have been received, 
—in one instance one anda half per cent., thus 
making an income tax of two amd a half per cent., 
besides e ting these gentlemen.to travel totheir 
several States at their own expense for the pur- 
pose of voting.” 

At the risk of extending this communication 
beyond the limit which I have marked for it, I 
must call attention distinctly to some other facts 
alleged by the Secretary in his reply to the Ohio 
committee—facts which ought to be denied if they 
can be, but which nobody, so far as I know, has 
ventured to deny. 

Speaking of the assumption “that members of 
Congress have the right to dictate appointments 
and removals,” he says, “ This is often done in ut- 
ter ignorance of the qualifications possessed or re- 
quired of the applicant. Nothing is more common 
than fora demand for appointments to be made, 
to the higher grades, or for promotions to them, 
as if experience in the public work had nothing to 
do with the matter.” “It hasbeen no uncommon 
thing to findin the Departments new and youthful 
appointees drawing the salaries and holding the 
grades of chiefs of important divisions, while old 
and experienced men were, in fact, doing the work 
on the pay of a lowest class clerk ;” the reason be- 
ing that the promotion of the incompetent green- 
horn over the head of the experienced workman, 
“has been done on the importunate request of a 
preminent politician who- had political debts to 
pay im his district or State.” “The number of in- 
competents generally in one of these Departments 
would be astounding to any one of correct business 
habits and ideas.” Observe this statement in par- 
ticular. “I have myself had pressed upon me, as 
candidates for important places in my Depart- 

nt, young men who could neither write nor 
spell, and who would be received into no well or- 


dered and commercial house in a higher grade than 





porter or errand boy ; and serious offense has some # 
times been taken that a simple request was not 
sufficient to put such an applicant into the place.” * 

The letter to the Pennsylvania committee is of 
an earlier date, (Sep. 8), and is the Secretary’s re- 
ply to the third application of the same sort from 
the same “ Pennsylvania Republican Association,” 
applications first and second having been an- 
swered in: similar terms. Permission to “call on 
the Pennsylvanians in the Department, was 
granted” with the sole conditions that the sub-. 
scriptions should be really voluntary, and that the 
association should not attempt in any manner to 
visit any penalty or hostility upon any who may 
feel unable to subscribe to their funds, or who may 
choose another channel for their aid.” 

On the 8d of October, a week before the date of 
the letter to the Ohio committee, the Secretary 
communicated to the President his resignation, to 
take effect as soon as his successor shall have been 
designated. In that letter there is no word which 
implies any disagreement between theSecretary and 
the President. There is indeed an intimation that 
President Grant’s new method of dealing with the 
Indians “has been peculiarly distasteful to many 
influential gentlemen of both houses ;” but I find 
no hint of any disposition on his part to give up his 
Indian policy. On the contrary, Mr. Cox says, “In 
order teenable you to carry out your-purposes 
successfully,—you ought not to be embarrasssed 
by any other causes of irritationin the same De- 
partment.” Proceeding to show what are those 
“ other causes of irritation,” he says, “My views 
of the necessity of reform in the civil service have 
brought me into collision withthe plans of our 
active political managers, and my sense of duty 
has obliged me to oppose some of their methods of 
a¢tion.” He exprcsss; his confidence “ that public 
sentiment will sooner or later sustain these efforts” 
for a reformation of the civil service; “but,” he 
adds, “ I ought not to oyerlook the fact that for the 
present they involve o' ition which it may net 
be for the interest of this administration to pro- 
voke,” and, therefore, he proposes to retire from 
office. 

Let the public, then, observe that we who sfb- 
scribed the New Haven Letter made no attack on 
President Grant—said nothing about the manage- 
ment of the Indians—made no allusion te some- 
body’s claim of lands in California. Having seen 
the published letters which I have just deseribed, 
we expressed our approval of the efforts of Secre- 
tary Cox toreform the methods of making ap- 
pointments and removals in the Department of the 
Interior, and our approval of the reasons which he 
had given for his resignation. He resigned be- 
cause he had come into collision with “ active poli- 
ticians,” because he saw and acknowledged that it 
might be inexpedient for President Grant's ad- 
ministration to be identified wilh him in the quar- 
rel. Wesawno good reason why we as citizens 
might not take his side in the quarrel with the “ ac- 
tive politicians ;” and we were careful not to re- 
present the quarrel as one between him and the 
President. 

If there isany attack on the President in this af- 
fair, we have not made it. The attack ismade by 
those who represent him as taking the of the 
“active politicians” with whom Mr. Cox was 
brought into collision by his efforts to reform the 
system of appointments and removals in his De- 
partment of the administration. 

I have more to say on this subject, for it is one 
which ought to be kept before the public, and kept 
clear of the false issues raised by “active poli- 
ticians.” 





MAKING MERCHANDISE OF THE 
GOSPEL. 
BY J. BENNETT TYLER. 

B* no manner of means! says a good brethet 

in pious horror. Let it be“free as the air we 
breathe, as the river’s increasing flow, and the full 
salvation itMroclaims. Sell it without money and 
without price. Sow it broadcast. Proclaim it to 
unwilling ears. Scatter it everywhere like Au- 
tumn leaves. “The good seed is the Word of 
God.” Sow it at the roadside. among thorns, on 
the rock, in fertile soil, beside all waters. Plant 
it in attic rooms of huge hotels, in the siums and 
rum holes of the city, in all desolate and waste 
places. Some will wither and die. The fowls of 
the air will devour a portion. Rude hands will 
tear and despoil the precious volume. Some will 
be burned, others bartered for gain. Right here 
may it not gitimate to enquire whether in 
some cases pearls are not cast before swine? We 


‘chanced, not long since, in a private parlor in this 


city, to listen somewhat at length, to our friend 
Mr. Green of London, a well known Sunday school 
worger, and author of a Sunday school book now 
in press. He spoke incidentally of the matter of 
giving and lending Bibles. He is in favor of 
neither the one nor the other, but very emphatic 
in condemnation of both. He is quite sure that 
even in England, where the poor are much poorer 
than in this country, each child can be induced te 
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buy a Bible at full or reduced price; and boldly 
takes the ground that it should never be lent or 
given, except in the sense of selling in excep- 
tional cases at nominal prices. 


HOW WE YANKEES Do IT. 


Our mission schools are usually quite fully, not 
to say lavishly supplied. In many cases each 
scholar is given a copy outright. Many of these 
are of course very soon invisible to the naked eye. 
Then a stock is kept for use in the school, lent 
to gach scholar but not suffered to be taken from 
the room—the Bible Society very generously 
afiprding a gratuitous supply. In the rural dis- 
tricts and on the remote frontier the Bible is not 
only furnished gratuitously, but it is distributed 
from door to door systematically, and at great ex- 
pense. Some copies are sold but the sales are few 
in number and trifling in amount. 


TOO FREE BUT NOT TOO CHEAR. 


We may impose upon good nature even in the 
case of a benevolent society. Let us look a mo- 
ment at some of the reasons in favor of greater 
eare in the donation of Bibles. Perchance we 
may find them suggestive if not good and sufli- 
cient. 

1. Very stight value is attached to what costs 
nothing, however great its intrinsic worth. This 
is a principle of almost universal application. 

2. Pride of ownership. Young America feels 
himself already one of the “sovereign people.” 
He expects some day to be a large proprietor on 
his own account. If he is induced to save his 
pennies to buy a Bible he will be much more like- 
ly to prize it and care for it, and study it. “This 
is mine. I paid my money for it,” is a very com- 
mon and very natural expression. 

A small boy once went on board the missionary 
ship Morning Star, and proceeded, very leisurely, 
and with the utmost nonchalance, to examine the 
vessel in detail. On being ordered off he replied 
with an air of offended dignity : ‘I owns a share 
in this yer concern.” Sure enough, he had his ten 
cent certificate in his pocket. 

8. To study from one’s own book is a great ad- 
vantage, especially to a child. Children will often 
turn at once to the lesson in their own Bible, while 
they would be unable to find itin another. If the 
book is owned and taken home, it is always with- 
in reach, and the lesson is much more likely to be 
learned. 

4. It teaches self-reliance, helps people to 
help themselves. It has long been the practice of 
the American Sunday School Union in starting 
new mission schools and in aiding others, to insist 
that the parties aided should do something for 
themselves. Long experience has proved this to 
be eminently wise. Donations in this way often 


duplidate themselves, and the influence on the re- | . 


cipients is every way healthful. New schools wise- 
ly located, and judiciously aided, often become 
self-sustaining in a very limited time. We think 
that experience even in our city Mission Schools, 
although. hereabouts as yet quite circumscrib- 
ed in this regard, has fairly proved that even 
among the poorest of our city population, there is 
vastly more of willingness and latent ability to 
pay something for Gospel privileges than we are 
accustomed to think. Herein is involved— 


AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE. 


Many of our city Mission Schools have been con- 
ducted for long years at very large annual expense. 
The probability of their becoming self-sustaining, 
in many cases, seems among the very remote and 
uncertain contingencies. The recognized, imme- 
diate object is, of course, to reach and interest and 


win young hearts to Christ, and through them, the 
parents. Having achieved measurable success in 
this pioneer work, there remains another and 
greater work which possibly has not received suffi- 
cient attention—to wit:—the Christian training 
and development of these people. The ideal Mis- 
sion should be indeed a beautiful Sabbath home— 
radiant with bright seenes and pleasant associa- 
tions, every way attractive to the young, but 
where all influences shall tend strongly and direct- 
ly to @evelop and strengthen them in all manly 
and Christian activities. It is the glory of our 
Sunday schoof work, that it is a gratuitous ser- 
vice on the part of a large number of the best and 
purest men and women of our churches. But 
while this personal service is so freely rendered, 
may we not be in danger of carrying the gratuities 
alittle too far? Each scholar may afd should 
have a Bible—not the New Testament merely, but 
the Word of-God complete and entire. Induce 
them, by all means, to buy at some price, and 
proudly own each ‘their Bible. Better for the 
scholar and better for the Bible. 

A course of lectures, or entertainments, or bet- 
ter still, of amateur concerts, is determined on. 
Get up a good thing and charge a nominal price 
Sor the course—say twenty-five centstoscholars and 
twice as much to adults. Don’t be frightened. 
You will have a larger attendance they will 
like it all the better for having for their 
tickets. Only have a good thing. Less than thig 
will be a failure, pay or no pay. This matter has 
been fairly demonstrated in some of our best 
schools, among which are Plymouth Bethel, Brook- 
lyn, and Grace Mission, New York. The idea 
modified form is capable of indefinite application. 
Dr. Schenck quotes somebody as saying: “Ice 
cream has come to be a necessary means of grace 
in oug Sunday schools.” Be this as it may: if we 
must have Christmas festivals and strawberry fes- 
tivals, and excursions, and exhibitions, and tea 


meetings, gotten up regardless of expense and oft- 
repeated during the year, and if these have come to 
be regarded as necessary and essential means of 
grace, why not charge a nominal price for the en- 
tertainment,—assuming that ice cream will be as 
much in demand as a lecture or a concert. 

If this is not deemed practicable, it is certainly 
desirable to reduce the number of these festivals, 
and make them more simple and less expensive. A 
step farther. Many of our most importantschools 
have become preaching stations, with fine chap- 
els and regular pastors. Some have a consider- 
able church membership, Jgnging from one hun- 
dred to four hundred communicants—branches of 
the parent church, and yet with no voice in its 
affairs and “no stock in the concern”—not even 
asked or expected to pay any portion of the run- 
ning expenses. Here perchance they first listened 
to the old, ol story. Here they first with tremb- 
ling feet entered the new and better way. Here 
they have grown up to manhood and womanhood. 

Has the mission any higher object or duty than 
the proper culture and training of these people for 
Christian work? Can there be any considerable 
real development without obvious self-denial, 
always inseparable from true disciple-ship, 
which reaches the pocket? They are not 
likely very justly and highly to appreciate & gos- 
pel which costs them nothing; and no higher ser- 
vice can be rendered them than to lay squarely 
upon their shoulders certain responsibilities, pecu- 
niary and otherwise, increasing them judiciously 
as their strength is developed. We are fully 
aware that mission enterpr'tses in certain parts of 
this city where a tenement house population large- 
ly predominates, must encounter peculiar obsta- 
cles. But earnest, judicious workers wish most to 
learn how they can be most successfully surmount- 
ed. We shall do a favor to such as are specially 
interested in this field of labor by calling their at- 
tention to’ “Work amogg the Wynds,” published 
by Nelson & Sons. It is a record of very remark- 
able and successful labor amongst the worst popu- 
lation of Glasgow, where vigorous and self- 
supporting churches have been planted, and is full 
of helpful and practical hints and suggestions. 








MY WIFE AND I; 
On, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 
By HARRIET BEECHER sTOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER III. 
MY SHADOW 


Y Shadow Wifé! Is there then substance in 

shadow? Yea, there may be. A shadow— 
a spiritual presence—may go with us where mortal 
footsteps cannot go; walk by our side amid the 
roar of the city: talk with us amid the sharp clat- 
ter of voices; come to us through closed doors, as 
we sit alone over our evening fire; counsel, bless, 
inspire ug; and though the figure cannot be clasped 
in mortal arms—though the face be veiled—yet this 
wife of ‘the future may have a power to bless, to 
guide, to sustain and console. Such was the dream- 
wife of my youth. 

Whence did she come? She rose like a white, 
pure mist from that little grave. She formed her- 
self like a cloud-maiden from the rain and dew of 
those first tears. 

When we look at the apparent recklessness with 
which great sorrows seem to be distributed among 
the children of the earth, there is no way to keep 
our faith in a Fatherly love, except to recégnize 
how invariably the sorrows that spring from love 
are a means of enlarging and dignifying a human 
being. Nothing greator good comes without birth- 
pangs, and in just the proportion that natures grow 
more noble, their capacities of suffering*increase. 

The bitter, silent, irrepressible anguish of that 
childish bereavement was to me the awakening 
of a spiritual nature. The little creature who, had 
she lived, might have grown up perhaps into a 
common-plaee woman, became a fixed star in the 
heaven—land of the ideal, always drawing me to 
look upward. My memories of her were a spring 
of refined and tender feeling, through all my early 
life. I could not then write ;* but I remember that 
the overflow of my heart towards her memory 
required expression, and I taught myself a strange 
kind of manuscript, by copying the letters of the 
alphabet. I bought six cents’ worth of paper ana 
a tallow candle at the store, which I used to light 
surreptitiously when I had been put to bed nights, 
and, sitting up in my little night-gown,I busied 
myself with writing my remembgances of her. I 
could not, for the world, have asked my mother 
to let me have a candle in my bed room after eight 
o'clock. I would have died sooner than to explain 
why I wanted it. My purchase of paper and candle 
was my first act of independent manliness. The 
money, I reflected, was mine, because I earned it 
myself, and the paper was mine, and the candle 
was mine, so that I was not using my father’s 
property in an unwarrantable manner, and thus I 
gave myself up to my inspirations. I wrote » 
remembrances of her, as she stood among the 
daisies and the golden lilies. I wrote down her little 
words of wisdom and grave advice, in the queerést 
manuscript that ever puzzled a wise man of the 
east. If one imagines that all this was spelt 
phonetically, and not at all in the unspeakable and 
astonishing way in which the English language is 
conventionally spelt, one may truly imagine that 
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it was something rather peculiar in the way of 


literature. But the heart comfort, the utter 
abandonment of soul that went into it is some- 
thing that only those can imagine whe have tri 
the like and found the relief of it. My little he 
was like the Caspian sea, or some other sea which 
I read about, which had found a secret channel by 
which its waters could pass off under ground. 
When I had finished, every evening, I used to ex- 
tinguish my candle, and put it and my manuscript 
inside of the straw bed on which I slept, which 
had along pocket hole in the centre, secured by 
buttons, for the purpose of stirring the straw. 
Over this I slept in conscious security, every night; 
sometimes with blissful dreams of going to 
brighter meadows, when I saw my Daisy playing 
with whole*troops of beautiful children, fair as 
water lilies on the shore of a blue lake. Thus, 
while I seemed to be like any other boy, thinking 
of nothing but my sled, and my bat and ball, and 
my mittens, I began to have a little withdrawing 
room of my own; another land in which I could 
walk and take a kind of delight that nothing 
visible gave me. But one day my oldest sister, in 
making the bed, with domestic thoroughness, 
disemboweled my whole store of manuscriptsand 
the half consumed fragment of my candle. 


There is no poetry in housewifery, and my 
sister at once, took a housewifely view of the pro- 
ceeding— : 

“Well, now! is there any end to the conjurations 
of boys?” she said. “ He might have set the house 
‘on fire and burned us all alive, in our beds!” 

Reader, this is quite possible, as I used to p¢r- 
form my literary labors sitting up in bed, with the 
candle standing on a narrow ledge on the side of 
the bedstead. 

Fortkgyith the whole of my performance was 
lodged in my mothe#s hands—I was luckily at 
school. 

“Now, girls,” said my mother, “keep quiet 
about this; above all, don’t say a word to the boy. 
I will speak to him.” 

Accordingly, that night after Ihad gone up to 
bed, my mother came into my room and, when she 
had seen me in bed, she sat down by me and told 
me the whole discovery. I hid my head under the 
bed clothes, and felt a sort of burning shame and 
mortification that was inexpressible ; but she had 
a good store of that mother’s wit and wisdom by 
which I was to be comforted. At last she suc- 
ceeded in drawing both the bed clothes from my 
face and the veil from my heart, and I told her all 
my little story. : 

“ Dear boy,” she said, ‘‘ you must learn to write, 
and you need not buy candles, you shall sit by me 
evenings and I will teach you; it was very nice of 
you to practice all alone; but it will be a great 
deal easier to let me teach you the writing letters.” 

Now I had begun the usual course of writing 
copies in school. In those days it was deemed 
necessary to commence by teaching what was 
called coarse hand; and I had filled many dreary 
pages with m’s and n’s of a gigantic size; but it 
never had yet occurred to me that the writing of 
these copies was to bear any sort of relation to the 
expression of thoughts and emotions within me that 
were clamoring for a vent, while my rude copies of 
printed letters did bear to my mind this adaptation. 
But now my mother made me sit by her evenings, 
with aslate and pencil, and,under hercare, I made a 
cross cut into the fields of practical hand writing, 
and was also saved the dangers of going off into a 
morbid habit of feeling, which might easily have 
arisen from my solitary reveries. 

“Dear,” she said to my father, “I told you this 
one was to be our brightest. He will make a writer 
yet,” and she showed him my manuscript. 

“You must look after him, mother,” said my 
father, as he always said, when there arose, any 
exigency about the children, that required™deli- 
cate handling. : . 

My mother was one of that class of women 
whose potver on earth seems to be only the greater 
for being a spiritual and invisible one. The con- 
trol of such women over men is like that of the 
soul over the body. The body is visible, forceful, 
obtrusive, self-asserting. The soul invisible, sensi- 
tive, yet with a subtle and vital power which con- 
stantly, gains control and holds every inch that it 
gains ° 

My father was naturally; impetuous, though 
magnanimous, hasty tempered and imperious, 
though conscientious ; my mother united the most 
exquisite sensibility wiih the deqpest caim—calm 
resulting from habitual communion with the high- 
est and purest source of all rest—the peace that 
passeth all understanding. Gradually, by this 
spiritual force, this quietude of soul, she became 
his leader and guide. He held her handand looked 
up to her with a trustful implicitness that in- 
creased with every year. 

“ Where’s your mother?” was always the fond in- 
quiry when he entered the house, after having 
been off on one of his long preaching tours or cleri- 
cal counsels. At all hours he would burst from 
his study with fragments of the sermon or letter 
he was writing, to read to her and receive her sug- 
gestions and criticisms. With her he diseassed 
the plans of his diseourses, and at her di¢tation 
changed, improved, altered and added ; aad under 
the brooding influence of her mind, new and finer 
traits of tenderness and spirituality pervaded his 
character and his teachings. In fact, my father 
once said to me, “ She made me hy her influence.” 

In these days, we sometimes hear women, who 
Mhave reared large families on small means, spoken 
of as victims who had suffered unheard of op- 
pressions. There is a growing materialism that 





refuses to believe that there can be happiness 
without the ease and facilities and luxuries of 
wealth. 

But my father and mother, though living on a 
narrow income, were never really poor. The chief 
evil of powerty is the crushing of ideality out of 
life—the taking away its poetry and substituting 
hard prose ;—and this with them was impossible. 
My father loved the work he did, as the artist 
Joves his painting and the sculptor his chisel. A 
man needs less money when he is doing only what 
he loves to do—what, in fact, he must do,—pay or 
no pay. St. Paul said, “A necessity is laid upon 
me, yea, woe is me, if Ireach not the gospel.” 
Preaching the gospel was his irrepressible in- 
stinct, a necessity of his being. My mother, from 
her deep spiritual nature, was one soul with my 
father in his life-work. With the moral organiza- 
tion of a prophetess, she stood nearer to heaven 
than he, and looking in, told him what she saw, 
and he, holding her hand, felt the thrill of celestial 
electricity, th such women, life has no prose ; 
their eyes see all things in the light of heaven, and 
flowers of paradise spring up in paths that to un- 
anointed eyes, seem only paths of toil. Inever felt, 
from anythingI saw at home, from any word or 
action of my mother’s, that we were poor, in the 
sense that poverty was an evil. I was reminded, 
to be sure, that we were poor in a sense that re- 
quired constant carefulness, watchfulness over 
litthe things, energetic habits, and vigorous indus- 
try and self-helpfulness. But we were never poor 
in any sense that restricted hospitality or made it 
a burden. In those days, a minister’s house was 
always the home for all the ministers and their 
families, whenever an exigency required of them 
to travel, and the spare room of our house never 
wanted guestsof longer or shorter continuance. 
But the atmosphere of the house was such as al- 
ways made guests welcome. Three or four times 
a year, the annual clerical gatherings of the church 
filled her house to overflowing and necessitated 
an abundant provision and great activity of pre- 
paration on the part of the women of our family. 
Yet I never heard an expression of impatience or 
a suggestion that made me suppose they felt them- 
selves unduly burdened. My mother’s cheerful 
face was a welcome and a benediction at all times, 
and guests found it good to be with her. 


In the midst of our large family, of different 
ages, of vigorous growth, of great individuality 
and forcefulness of exyression, my mother’s was 
the administrative power. My father habitually 
referred everything to her, and leaned on her ad- 
vice with a childlike dependence. She read the 
character of each, she mediated between opposing 
natures; she translated the dialect of different 
sorts of spirits, to each other. In a family of young 
children, there is a chance for every sort and 
variety of natures; and for natures whose modes 
of feeling are as foreign to each other, as those of 
the French and the English. It needs a common 
interpreter, who understands every dialect of the 
soul, thus to translate differences of individuality 
into a common language of love. | 

It has often seemed to mea fair question, on are- 
view of the way my mother ruled in our family, 
whether the politics of the ideal state in a millen- 
nial community, should not be one equally per- 
vaded by mother influ@ces. 

The woman question of our day, as I understand 
it ig this—Shall MOTHERHOOD ever be felt in the 
public administration of the affairs of state? The 
state is nothing more nor less than a collection of 
families, and what would be good or bad for the 
individual family, would be good or bad for the 
state. 

Such as our family would have been, ruled only 
by my father, without my mdPer, such the po- 
litical state is, and has been; there have been 
in it “conscript fathers,” but no “conscript 
mothers ;” yet is not a mother’s influence needed in 
acts that relate to the interests of collected fami- 
lies as much as in individual ones? 4 

The state, at this very day, needs an influence 
like what I remember our mother’s to have been, in 
our great, vigorous, growing family,—an influence 
quiet, calm, warming, purifying, uniting—it needs 
a womanly economy and thrift in husbanding and 
applying its material resources—it needs a divin- 
ing power, by which different sections and differ- 
ent races can be interpreted to each other, and 
blended together in love—it needs an educating 
power, by which its immature children may be 
trained in virtue—it needs a loving and redeeming 
power, by which its erring and criminal children 
may be borne with, purified, and led back to 
virtue. 

Yet, while I thus muse, I remember that such 
Women as my mother are those to whom in an es- 

ial manner, all noise, and publicity and unrest- 

conflict are peculiarly distasteful. My mother 
had that delicacy of fibre that made any kind of 
public exercise of her powers an impossibility. It 
isnot peculiarly a feminine characteristic, but be- 
longs equally to many men of the finest natures, 
It is characteristic of the poets and philosophers of 
life. It is ascribed by the sacred writers to Jesus of 
Nazareth, in whom an aversion for publicity and 
a longing for stillness and retirement, are specially 
indicated by many touching incidents. Jesus pre- 
ferred to form around him a family and to act on 
the world through them, and it is remarkable that 
he left no writings directly addressed to the world 
by himself, but only by those whom he inspired. 

Women of this brooding, quiet, deeply spiritual 
nature, while they cannot attend caucuses, or pull 





political wires or mingle in the strife of politica] 
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life, are yet the most needed force to be for the 
good of the State. I am persuaded that it is not 
till this class of women feel as vital and personal re- 
sponsibility for the good of the State, as they have 
hitherto felt for that of the family, that we shall gain 
the final elements of a perfect society. The laws of 
Rome, so said the graceful myth, were dictated to 
Numa Pompilius, by the nymph, Egeria. No mor- 
tal eye saw her. She was not in the forum, or the 
senate. She did not strive, nor cry, nor lift up her 
voice in the street, but she made the laws by which 
Rome ruled the world. Let us hope in a coming 
day, not Egeria, but Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
the great archetype of the christian motherhood, 
shall he feltthrough aj) the laws and institutions 
of society. That Mary, who kept all things and 
pondered them in her heart—the silent poet, the 
prophetess, the one confidential friend of Jesus, 
sweet and retired as evening dew, yet strong to go 
forth with Christ against the cruel and vulgar 
mob, and tostand unfainting by the cross where 
He'suffered ! 

From the time that my motheg discovered my 
store of manuscripts, she came into new and more 
intimate relation withme. Shetook me fiom the 
district school, and kept me constantly with her- 
self, teaching me in the intervals of domestic avo- 
cations. 

I was what is called a mother’s-boy, as she taught 
me to render her all sorts of household services, 
such as are usually performed by girls. My two 
older sisters, about this time, left us to establish a 
seminary in the neighborhood, and the sister near- 
est tomy age, went to study under their care, so 
that my mother said, playfully, she had no resource 
but to make a girl of me. This association with 
a@ womanly nature, and this discipline in woman- 
ly ways, I hold to have been an invaluable part of 
my early training. There is no earthly reason 
which requires a man, in order tobe manly, to be 
unhandy and clumsy in regard to the migutiae of 
domestic life ; and there are quantities of occasions 
occurring in the life ofevery man, in which he will 
have occasion to be grateful to his mother, if, like 
mine, she trains Kim in woman’s arts and the 
secrets of making domestic life agreeable. 

But it isnot merely in this respect that I felt the 
value of: my early companionship with my mother. 
The power of such women: over our sex is essen- 
tially the service rendered us in forming our ideal, 
and it was by my mother’s influencethat the ideal 

‘guardian, the “shadow wife,” was formed, that 
guided me through my youth. 

She wisely laid hold of the little idyl of my 
childhood, as something which gave her the key 
tomy nature, and opened before me the hope in 
my manhood of such a friend as my little Daisy 
had been to my childhood. This wife of the future 
she often spoke of as a motive. I was to make my- 
self worthy of her. For her sake I was to be strong, 
to be efficient, to be manly and true, and above all 
pure in thought and imagination and in word. 

The cold mountain air and simple habits of New 
England country life are largely a preventive of 
openimmortality, but there is another temptation 
which besets the boy, against which the womanly 
ideal is the best shield—the temptation to vul- 
garity and obscenity. 

It was to my mother’s care and teaching I owe 
it, that there always seemed to be a lady at my 
elbow, when stories told such as a pure wo- 
man would blush tohear. It was owing to her, 
that a great deal of what I supposed to be clgssical 
literature both in Greek and Latin and in English 
was to me and isto me to this day simply repul- 
sive and disgusting. I remember that one time 
when I was in my twelfth or thirteenth year, one 
of Satan’s agents put into my hand one of those 
stories that are written with an express purpose of 
demoralizing the young—stories that are sent 
creeping like vipers and rattle-snakes stealthily 
and secretly among inexperienced and unguarded 
boys, hiding in secret corners, gliding under their 
pillowsand filling their veins with the fever poison 
of impurity. How many boys in the most critical 
period of life are forever ruined, in body and soul, 
by the silent secret gliding among them of these 
nests of impuréSerpents, unless they have a moth- 
er, wise, watchful, and never sleeping, with whom 
they are in habits of unreserved intimacy and com- 
munion! - 

Iremember that when my mother took from me 
this book, it was with an expréssion of fear and 
horror which made a deep impression on me. Then 

-she sat by me that night, when the shadows were 
deepening, and told me how the reading of such 
books, or the letting of such ideas into my mind 
would make me unworthy of the wife she hoped 
some day I would win. Witha voice of solemn 
awe she spoke of the holy mystery of marriage as 
something so sacred, that all my life’s happiness 
depended on keeping it pure, and surrounding it 
only with the holiest thoughts. , 

It was more the thrill of her sympathies, the 
noble poetry of her nature inspiring mine, than 
anything she said, that acted upon me and stimu- 
lated me to keep my mind and memory pure. In 
the closeness of my communion with her I seemed 
to sée through her eyes and feel through her nerves, 
so that at last a passage in a book or a sentiment 
uttered, always suggested the idea of what she 
would think of it. 

In our days we have heard much said of the im- 
portance of training women to be wives. Is there 
not something to be said on the importance of 
training men to be husbands? Is the wide lati- 
‘tade of thought and reading and expression which 
has been accorded as a matter of course to the boy 





and the young man, the conventionally allowed 
familiarity with coarseness and indelicacy, a fair 
preparation to enable him to be the intimate com- 
panion ofa pure woman? For how many ages has 
it been the doctrine that man and woman were to 
meet in marriage, the one crystal-pure, the other 
foul with the permitted garbage of all sorts of un- 
cleansed literature and license. 

If the man is to be the head of the woman, even 
as Christ is the head of the Church, should he not 
be her equal, at least, in purity ? 

* To be Continued. 
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RETALIATION. 
BY JAMES H. CROSBY. 

‘6 CAN forgive anything which arises from 

ignorance or stupidity. But when it comes 
from malice, it is a different thing.” Substantially 
this remark I once heard made by a man deserved- 
ly well esteemed by his acquaintance. Perhaps it 
expresses the sentiment of a good many of us. 

** Love your enemies. Do good to them that hate 
you.” Sosays Christ. Of course the man who ac- 
cidentally, ignorantly, or petulantly, harms us, is 
ng our “enemy.” He does not “hate” us. It is 
the willful, malicious foe who is referred toin such 
expressions as Christ used. It is the man who has 
maliciously stabbed our reputation. It is the man 
who has injured us for life, in any cowardly, ma- 
lignant way. Or, to descend to smaller things, it 
is the man who has girdled our fruit trees. It is 
the man who never meets us withoutsome ill- 
natured remark. It is the man who, habitually 
and knowingly, takes a mean advantage of us in 
trade. 

Not but that every degree of unkindness and 
culpable injury makes a demand on us for the ex- 
ercise of forgiveness. The same princfHles apply 
to all. Only let us take that we do not leave 
out the very ones of which in particular Christ 
spake, that is, the most determined intentional 
wrongs. How must we meet such wrongs as these, 
while the wrong-doers continue unrepentant for 
them? A single article affords spagée for only a 
partial answer to this question. 

For one thing, we must abandon all selfish re- 
sentment. There is an unselfish indignation at 
willful wrong-doimg, which is inevitable in a 
healthy mind. This is none the less justifiable be- 
cause an offence is committed against ourselves 
rather than against somebody else. And this prin- 
ciple is caught up every day, by men who would 
justify their personal grudges. But how evident 
is it, on any careful review, that this righteous 
anger ifdnly the least part of res¢ntment. Men are 
vexed with the wrong-doer, not because he has 
done evil, but because he has done evil to them- 
selves. How easily do they pass over offenses 
quite as aggravated, if only they have been com- 
mitted against somebody else. But our own inju- 
ries—how we brood over them! We take a satis- 
faction in inwardly abusing the wretch. We take 
some pleasure, too, in speaking our mind of him, 
when we have achance. Sometimes we bring him 
into the conversation oftener than suits our own 
dignity, and if we do not, are restrained, qpite 
likely, chiefly by a regard to that dignity. or 
is it only that the case is brought home to us, so 
that we know it more thoroughly than other of- 
fenses. It is, generally, a personal affair—a piece 
of that selfishness which is the most obstinate de- 
velopment of sin, if it be not the very essence of 
sin. Let no man try to cheat himself into the be- 
lief that his is righteous resentment, unless he can 
honestly express it in his prayer to God, and ask 
his blessing while entertaining it. 

But perhaps men oftener indulge this resent- 
ment, without trying to justify it by such an argu- 
ment, “It is not,” say they, “in human nature, not 
to feel it right or wrong.” The answer tothis is, 
that anything right which is not in numan nature, 
as it is, may and must be introduced. It is a great 
step toward it, when we have once fully acknowl- 
edged to ourselves that our resentment is wrong, 
and have made up our mind that it must and shall 
be put down. Such an honest purpese will help us 
to stifle the feeling. It will dispose us to call up 
the truths which discourage it. It will at any rate 
lead us to suppress all expression of it by word or 
deed. 

This expression of resentment—evil for evil— 
even this men justify. It is only right aféd fair, we 
say, that such injuries should have their desert. 
Our retaliation is only the fulfillment of justice. 
And, inasmua@’ as cases do occur, which demand 
the action of the injured party in exacting the pen- 
alty of wrong-doing, this plea becomes sometimes 
rather plausible. It is necessary, therefore, to es- 
tablish tests before we admit it, To justify our- 
selves in punishing any one who has injured us, in 
punishing him by any means, be it legal process, 
personal infliction, or public exposure, we must be 
able to answer satisfactorily one or two qgestions. 

Do we honestly believe that a duty rests upon us 
to retaliate ? Are we truly convinced that the com- 
munity will have a fair right to complain of us, if 
we pass over the offense? Are we really afraid 
that God will be displeased with us for letting it 
go? Unless we can give an affirmative, to such 
questions as these, it eannot be that justice re- 
quires retaliation ; and if it does not require it, the 
retahation becomes only revenge. 

But this is not all. We must make a further in- 
quiry. Is the plan we propose to adopt the one 
best caltulated to secure the ends of justice? It is 
not enough that it is the easiest way. If we pro- 
fess ourselves the fulfillers of justice, we must be 
ready to take into @ccount all the facts of the case. 








The needs of society, and the reform of the wrong- 
doer, must be considered, instead of our own ease 
or our own grudge. Say, for example, that you 
think of prosecuting the offender for some offense, 
which, in your calmer judgment, is too severely 
punished by the law. Think if it will not serve 
the ends of justice better—that is, the promotion of 
virtue in the community—that you forego the legal 
process, and content yourself with some more pri- 
vate course which may be open to you. Will not 
the chance of the reform of the offender be great- 
er? Will not the good to society be quite as 
great? 

Or you were about to discharge your servant for 
a lie, or a small theft. May there not be a more 
excellent way? May there not be a way less likely 
to make her worse, more likely to make her bet- 
ter? If so, that is the way required by the ends 
of justice. The private admonition, justice tem- 
pered with mercy, may be tenfold harder. But 
justice, and all goodness, is something which de- 
mands self-sacrifice. It is not a cover for selfish 
passions. It is an honest regard to the good of all. 
Revenge may be self-indulgent—justice, never. 

It ought not to need mention that any retaliation 
which is to accomplish any good end, must be gpen 
and above board. But this rule cuts off at once 
the larger part of actual returns of evil for evil. 
Men geldom avow their reason for unfriendliness 
and ill-nature. It is rather of the nature of a stab 
in the dark. A very little reflection will tell us 
that any such concealed weapons can do no good. 
They are easier than any other, often. But they 
are used only by the wrong spirit, the revengeful 
spirit. A pretence that it is anything else, is little 
better than hypocrisy, if it be not conscious hypoc- 
risy itself . 

So, too, the parent who allows irritation, or per- 
sonal angér, to take a part in urging the punish- 
ment of a child, is guilty of the same miserable 
pretence of calling revenge by the sacred name of 
justice or duty. The two are no more alike than 
night and day. ~ 

The presumption is against retaliation. It is 
only to come in by proving its right and necessity 
in‘a given case. And if we let it in without this 
proof, or without sound proof of its being right in 
the sight of God, yea, and of its being duty in His 
sight, we do it at our peril. It may be expected of 
us, justified by public sentiment, nay, demanded 
by public sentiment. But if the displeasure of 
Christ is indicated against any spirit, it is against 
that of revenge. If any course of action cuts us 
off from the Christian life and hope, it is the course 
which springs from that spirit. Surely, almost 
every life contains enough of this sin to call for a 
hearty repentance and reformation, with a call for 
strength upon Him who, when he was, reviled, re- 
viled not again. 








A POET’S VIEW OF POETRY. 


(Extract from William Cullen Bryant's Introduction 
to the Library of Poetry and Song (New York: J. 
B. Ford & Co.)] 


¢¢ 7- HAVE known persons who frankly said that 

they took no pleasure in reading poetry, and 
perhaps the number of those who make this admis- 
sion would be greater were it not for the fear of 
appearing singular. But to the great mass of man- 
kind poetry is really a delight and a refreshment. 
To many, perhaps to most, it is not requisite that it 
should be of the highest degree of merit. Nor, al- 
though it be true that the poems which are most 
famous and most highly prized are works of con- 
siderable length, can it be said that the pleasure they 
give is in any degree proportionate to the extent of 
their plan. It seems to me that it is only poems of 
a moderate length, or else portions of the greater 
works to which I refer, that produce the effect upon 
the mind and heart which make the charm of this 
kind of writing. The proper office of poetry, in fill- 
ing the mind with delightful images and awakeniug 
the gentler emotions, is not accomplished on a first 
and rapid perusal, but requires that the words 
should be dwelt upon until they become in a certain 
sense our own, and are adopted as the utterance of 
our own minds. A collection such as this is intended 
to be, furnishes for this purpose portions of the best 
English verse suited to any of the varying modes of 
its readers. Such a work also, if sufficiently exten- 
sive, gives the reader an opportunity of comparing 
Mhe poetic literature of one period with that of an- 
other ; of noting the fluctuations of taste, and how 
the poetic forms which are in fashion during one age 
are laid aside in the next; of observing the changes 
which take place in our language, and the senti- 
ments which at different periods challenge the pub- 
lic approbation. Specimens of the poetry of different 
centuries presented in this way show how the great 
stream of human thought in its poetic form eddies 
now to the right and now to the left, wearing away 
its banks first on one side and then on the other. 
Some author of more than common faculties and 
more than common boldness catches the public at- 
tention, and immediately he has a crowd of fol- 
lowers who form their taste on his and seek to di- 
vide him with the praise. Thus Cowley, with his 
undeniable genius, was the head of a numerous 
class who made poetry consist in far-fetched con- 
ceits, ideas oddly brought together, and quaint turns 
of thought. Pope, following close upon Dryden, 
and learning much from him, was the founder of a 
school of longer duration, which found its models 
in Boileau and other poets of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth,—a school in which the wit predomi- 
nated over the poetry,—a school marked by striking 
oppositions of thought, frequent happiness of ex® 
pression, and a carefully-balanced modulation,— 
numbers pleasing at first, but in the end fatiguing. 
As this school degenerated the wit almost disap- 
peared, but there was‘no new infusion of poetry in 
its place, When Seott gave the public the Lay of 








the Last Minstrel, and other poems, which certainly, 
considered as mere narratives, are the best we have, 
carrying the reader forward without weariness and 
with an interest which the author never allows to 
subside, a crowd of imitators pressed after him, the 
greater part of whom are no longer read. Words- 
worth had, and still has, his school; the stamp of 
his example is visible on the writings of all the 
poets of the present day. Even Byron showed him- 
self, in the third canto of Childe Harold, to be one 
of his disciples, though he fiercely resented being 
called so. The same poet gid nct disdain to learn of 
Scott in composing his narrative poems, such as the 
Bride of Abydos and Giaour, though he could 
never tell a story in verse without occasional @edi- 
ousness. In our day the style of writing adopted 
by eminent living poets is otten seen refiected in 
the verses of their younger contemporaries,—some- 
times with an effect like that of a face beheld in a 
tarnished mirror. Thus it is that poets are formed 
by their influence on one another; the greatest of 
them are more or less indebted for what they are to 
their predecessors and their contemporaries. 
“While speaking of these changes in the public 
taste,I am tempted to caution the reader against 
the mistake often made of estimating the merit of 
one poet by the too easy process of comparing him 
with another. The varieties of poetic excellence are 
as great as the varities of beauty in flowers or in the 
female face. There is no poet, indeed no author in 
any department of literature, who can be taken as 
a standard in judging of others; the true standard, 
is an ideal one, and even that is not the same in all 
men’s minds, One delights in grace, another in 
strength; one in a fiery vehemepce and enthusiasm 
on the surface, another in majestic repose and the 
expression of feeling too deep to be noisy; one loves 
simple and obvious images strikingly employed, or 
familiar thoughts ‘placed in a new light, another is 
satisfied only with novelties of thought and expres- 
ion, with uncommon illustrations and images far 
sought. It is certain that each of these modes of 
treating a subject may have its peculiar merit, and 
that it isabsurd to require of those whose genius 
inclines them to one that they should adopt its op- 
posite, or to set one down as inferior to another be- 
cause he is not of the same class. As well, in look- 
ing through an astronomer’s telescope at that 
beautiful phenomenon, a double star, in which the 
twin flames are one of a roseate and the other of a 
golden tint, might we quarrel with either of them 
because it is not colored like itsfellow. Some of the 
comparisons made by critics between one poet and 
another are scarcely less preposterous than would 
be a comparison between a river and a mountain. 
* * * * There are two tendencies by which the 
seekers after poetic fame in our day are apt to be 
misled, through both the example of others and the 
applause of critics@ One of these is the desire to ex- 
tort admiration by striking novelties of expression ; 
and the other, the ambition to distinguish them- 
selves by subtilities of thought, remote from the 
common apprehension. With regard to the first of 
these I have only to say what has been often said 
before, that, however favorable may be the idea 
which this luxuriance of poetic imagery and of 
epithet at first gives us of the author’s talent, our 
admiration soon exhausts itself. We feel that the 
thought moves heavily under its load of garments, 
some of which perhaps strike us as tawdry and 
others as ill-fitting, and we lay down the book to 
take it up no more. The other mistake, if I may so 
eall it, deserves: more attention, since we find able 
critics speaking with high praise of passages in the 
poetry of the day to which the general reader is 
puzzled to attach a meaning. This is often the case 
when the words themselves seem simple enough, 
and keep within the range of the Saxon or house- 
hold element of our language. The obscurity lies , 
sometimes in the recondite or remote allusion. I 
will not say that certain minds are not affected by 
this, as others are by verses in plainer English. To 
tRe few it may be genuine poetry, although it may 
be a riddle to the mass of readers. I remember 
reading somewhere of a mathematician who was 
affected with a sense of sublimity by the happy 
solution of an algebraical or geometrical problem, 
and I have beerl assured by one wh6 devoted him- 
self to the science of mathematics that the phenom- 
enon is no uncommon one. Let us beware, there- 
fore, of asigning too narrow limits to the causes 
which produce the poetic exaltation of mind. The 
genius of those who write in this manner may be 
freely acknowledged, but they do not write for 
mankind at large. To meitseems that one of the 
most important requisites for a great poet is a lu- 
minous style. The elements of poetry lie in natural 
objects, in the vicissitudes of human life, in*the emo- 
tions of the human heart, and the relations of man 
to man. He whe can present thenl in combinations 
and lights which at once affect the mind with a deep 
sense of their truth and beauty, is the poet for his 
own age and the ages that shall come after him. The 
metaphysician, the subtle thinker, dealer in abstruse 
spec ions, whatever his skill in versification, mis- 
applies it when he abandons the more convenient 
form of prose and perplexes himself with thé at- 
tempt to express his ideas in poetic numbers. Let 
me say for the poets of the present day, that in 
one important respect they have profited by the 
example of their immediate predecessors ; they have 
learned to go directly to nature for their imagery, 
instead of taking it from What had once been re- 
garded as the common stock of the guild of poets. 
I have often had occasion to verify this remark 
with no less delight than surprise on meeting in re- 
cent verge new images in their untarnished lustre, 
lik@ coif™® fresh from the mint, unworn and un- 
soiled by passing from pocket to pocket. It is 
curious also to observe how a certain set of hack- 
neyed phrases, which Leigh Hunt, I believe, was 
the first to ridicule, and which were once used for the 
convenience of rounding out a line, or supplying a 
a rhyme, have disappeared from our poetry, gnd 
how our blank versein the hands of the most popu- 
lar writers has dropped its stiff Latinisms and all 


the awkward distortions resorted to by those who 
thought that by putting a sentence out of its proper 
shape they were writing like Milton, 
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MISS ANTHONY IN ELMIRA. 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


EOPLE who hve along the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers drink their muddy water, and, 
in time, profess to relish it. They stir up the sedi- 
ment in the pitcher and pour it out thick, as if it 
were chacolate. They make a show, a boast of it. 
Visiting the White Mountains, where the springs 
are clear and crisp and cold as snow-water, two of 
these Missourians propose a reform—nothing less 
than a saucer of gardgp soil set by every goblet of 
water. Also a tea-spoon to stir withal. They 
e well. “Thousands of people,” say they, 
‘Bo drinking of Missouri water, and tens of 
thousands of the Ganges. They live and thrive. 
And if mud is good in the far west, and in the far 
east, there is no reason why it should not be equal- 
ly good in New Hampshire.” 

I timidly suggest to them that men drink of the 
Missouri and of the Ganges from necessity, and 
not from choice. That itis a pity to rile up the 
drinking water of the world, merely because a 
part of the people have learned to drink muddy 
water and enjoy it! Whereupon—forsaking logic 
and slow science, my apostles of muddy water 
taking on many inches of stature, deluge me with 
rhetoric and sentient. ‘“ Water—Water! Speak 
evil of the waters of a continent, the refreshment 
of millions! Water that came from heaven to 
earth by twice ten thousand showers, and reaching 
earth has journeyed ceaselessly bearing blessings! 
Water from the far off mountain, snow-capped! 
Water from the green lake known only to the wild 
fowl and the fish! Water from the rivulet where 
flowers play with their shadows and the little 
birds come to wash! Water of the gathering tide, 
rolling in rivers across the land, yet patient and 
burden-bearing! Revile the Ganges! Speak evil 
of Missouri! Away! Away!!” 

But still, I reply, their mud is not the secret of 
of their excellence. The mud is a damage! 

Miss Anthony has been in this city (Elmira, N. 
Y.) She spoke long and well in our opera house. 
I gathered from her remarks that she wanted 
women to vote and take The Revolution. If men 
vote why should not women! Men do vote. They 
claim a right to vote. They boast of it. And a 
woman has as good aright as a man. Miss An- 
thony did not ask nor answer the questions: Has 
man aright to vote? Is it good for men to vote? 
Is it good for the commonwealth to have men 
vote? She took men as she found them drinking 
Missouri water, and insisted that women may and 
ought to drink mud too! — 

Of course, officers are nediied. And since the 
_old notion is expleded, that there-is no power but 

eof God, and we have learned instead that all just 
powers are derived from the people, we must get 
our officers into office not by appointment from 
above, but by ele®tion from below. 

John Snooks is a parishioner of mine. “Good 
morning, John. Do you knowany good man for 
Comptroller?” “Comptroller! what’s that?” “An 
office, John—a State office. We must pick out a 
man to do the work of a Comptroller, John!” “I'm 
blest if I know what a Comptroller has to do! 
How can I pick out a man,sir?” “You're too 
much for me John. But which do you prefer 
Palmer or Nichols?” “ Don’t know either of them 
sir.” “How can you vote then, if you do not 
understand the work to be done, nor know the 
men who offer to do it?” “ Ah, well, sir, I shall go 
with the party, sir!” “Blind?” “Blind.” ; 

And Miss Anthony wants woman to ride up and 
go it blind too—for no earthly reason that I can 
see, except that men are acting the fool and it is 
not good for man to be alone. 

Before heaven and all good men I protest that 
the most mortifying and trying duty of my life 
is the duty of voting. I fear that some one will 
suspect me of thinking that I know how to vote 
wisely and with discrimination. I voted for fifteen 
men three weeks ago. Of these fifteen I knew 
two, and only two. As to them I gave an intelli- 
gent vote. For thirteen I voted by guess. And I 
am not the biggest fool that goes to the polls 
either. : 

Miss Anthony wants women to vote. For one I 
am willing to resign the nonsensical d if the 
women will only take hold. They cannot know 
less about the matter than we men do! 

Some people would rather collect a debt than re- 
ceive a gift. They are talking incessantly about 
“ our rights!” They want to be made equal! They 
hate to be disfranchised. If a man may wear a 
chip on his shoulder, why may not we have a chip 

. on our shoulder? I have no power to rstand 
such*people. I'd rather receive a gift because a 
man loves me, than collect pay for work done. Pd 
rather be a chfid and receive than a man and fight 
for. 

Noting the fact that the occupations of men are 
competitive, and often continuous, I have suppos- 
ed woman peculiarly blest in being delivered from 
competitions and contentions. Asa Christian pas- 
tor I note that women far more easily and readily 
than men understand, accept and enjoy, the Chris- 
tian’s career. Will they, can they gain anything 
by breaking forth impatiently into tl threnged 
arena—where deluded men would gain the whole 
world and lose their own soul ? 

Ah Miss Anthony! Miss Anthony! I know yon. 
I almost reverence you. For you are brave, hon- 
est, persevering, and dreadfully in earmest. But 
you are wrong. Contentment does not come by 
equalities. Men are no better off for vo*'ng! 
Every election is an infernal carnival. The good 


is discouraged. The mean, the bad, and the false 
are quickened. Sensible men have ceased to prize 
the right to vote. Caucussesrule us. O Miss An- 
thony, I tell you it is sweeter and better far to be 
loved than it is to be feared! Better to receive 
gifts than to collect debts! Better to be servant 
of all, and enter the kingdom of heaven honestly, 
than ruler of all this ante-room of clamor and 
wrangling, where deceived men make ready for 
the eternal mad-house. 








ABOUT GRASSHOPPERS. 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


ET us walk down the meadow together. How 
warm the sun shines, and how is bright the 
field! The new blades of grass are shooting up 
between the dried stumps of the old. One gen- 
eration passeth away and another cometh ;—that 
is the rule of growth in the whole wide world. If 
Nature’s laws had been framed for no other pur- 
pose than to furnish fit symbols of man’s estate,— 
why do you tread so gingerly? A snake? Oh, I 
see! your locomotion is embarrassed by these 
grasshoppers. We raise a cloud of them at every 
step. They whiz in all directions,—sonfe of them 
iff their eagerness to escape, jumping directly on 
us. Did you ever notice particularly the eccen- 
tricities of the genus Gryllus ? All orthopterous in- 
sects, small and large, including katydids*and lo- 
custs, are acurious study, 

The smaller sort are more amusing than trouble- 
some. It is a pretty fair maxim that a good con- 
science has nothing. to fear; andI see no good 
reason why aconscientious grasshopper should not 
take his time, as we do, in passing through neigh- 
bor Stubbs’ field. It is no great trespass, certain- 
ly. Individuals whose pretensions do not extend 
beyond one blade of grass in five thousand million 
can be easily tolerated ; especially since the turkeys 
are sure to profit by it. But no sooner does any 
moving shape, perhaps as little like the owner of 
the field as we are like Stubbs, begin to loom up 
through the trunks of the clever and timothy, then 
you see and hear the snap, skip, jump, whir, of a 
legion of these timid little fellows, as anxious to 
get away 4s ever were a tribe of school-boys caught 
“only leoking around” in an orchard of red apples. 
These self-aecused, self-convicted wretches jump 
many, many times their length. What do you sup- 
pose would happen if men had legs and con- 
sciences proportionately powerful to those of the 
grasshopper? Would not there be more suicides 
than there are? 

Most men are not morally on a level with these 
insects. Morally, we say; for intellectually they 
are. Present any question to an average man for 
decision,—and you will get it off-hand; or, to 
speak in the Gryllian vernacular, off-foot. The hu- 
man grasshopper will jump to a conclusion the 
very instant that he catches dim sight of the prem- 
ises. It matters little to him how insecure the 
basis from which he reasons; it matters less in 
what direction he throws the weight of his opinion ; 
it matters absolutely nothing where he alights. 
His only rule of judgment is to jump somewhere 
at once. If he falls into thick tangled weeds of in- 
consistency, he creeps to the first opening and 
jumps again. Reflection, definite purpose, care- 
ful consideration of ways and means,—these are 
foreign to the law of his being. 

For what purpose has the little grasshopper four 
joints in his feet, when the mighty locust has but 
three, if not to outdo his superior in saltatory ac- 
tivity? Of what use are those faculties, commonly 
called “‘ wits;” in the smaller human insects, if not 
to prove the advantage of “smart” men over men 
of talent? The ability to live by leaping from stalk 
to stalk, careless of falling now and then into the 
water, or head downwards, or under the bill of 
some greedy gobbler; the ability to pick or steal 
so little in one place that it shall never be missed, 
and yet enough to make life cheerful and worth 
all it costs; the ability to accommodate one’s self to 
circumstances, to look green in the green grass and 
shiny in the sunshine, is certainly—better than no 
ability at all. Yet, practically, this nimbleness is 
impoverishing. Hit-or-miss decisions seldom al- 
low the accumulation of either wealth, or of ex- 
perience, or of a good moral character. They who 
are always moving their household gods, who are 
constantly changing their occupation, whose polit- 
ical and religious opinions are an incessant jumble 
of snap judgments, having no guiding principle 
but restlessness,—well, they are pretty small grass- 
hoppers! 

(Nore.—Before speaking of katydids and locusts, we fore- 
stall criticism by saying that we know very well that they 
are not, in the strictest sense, grasshoppers. That makes no 
difference. These papers are written from a higher stand- 
point than that of physical science. We treat nature from 
the moral plane. The Christian Union is not narrow in ita 
classifications, and we shall not yield an inch to those who 
would sacrifice essential unity to technical distinctions.] 

The katydid is well known as a creature of mar- 
vellous powers of contradiction. It simulates vo- 
cal utterance with its wings. To listen toa num- 
ber as they chant their discordant refrain on the 
eve ofan election, you would say; “These con- 
tentious birds have very rough voices; it comes, of 
course, of so much stump speaking.” But they 
are not birds, not real patriots; they are grass- 
hoppers, candidates for to-morrow’s spoil. They 
vociferate (by means of a membrane under their 
outer wings) not in the earnestness of conviction, 
but in anticipation of the gains which they will 
make after the sun of office rises upon them. What 
a jargon of lie-giving they keep up! Katy did, 





Katy didn’t; the Democrats did, the Democrats 


didn’t ; the Radicals did, the Radicals didn’t. This 
persistent public accusation and denial does not 
prevent complete fraternization in private; and 
though honor is thrice impugned, it is never once 
actually wounded in the campaign of the Katy- 
dids. And out of confusion worse confounded 
comes, strange to say, order ; for do not politicians 
drink more regularly at the public expense than 
any other insects? 

Locusts are conscienceless grasshoppers. They 
swarm in the land for the mere purpose of devour- 
ing. They do not trouble themselves about prin- 
ciples or opinions, but always fly with the wind. 
They are net content with filling themselves with 
more than enough to satisfy the most exorbitant 
greed, but are possessed with the pure rage for 
destroying. They bring inte the fair pastures of 
the public service all their second and third and 
fourth cousins, and every individual locust. of 
their acquaintance. The only qualification insisted 
on is rapacity. They are omnivorous, and can eat 
anything, from the merest morsel of a paving con- 
tract to a national railroad with millions of capi- 
tal. They can digest a frand which would poison 
any ordinary criminal,and burn through the re- 
morseless soul of the foulest murderer. They not 
only consume the rich crops which industry pro- 
vides for refined appetites, but every filthy Weed 


and root, every decaying remnant of garbage, do 
they publicly and gluttonously devour with the 
shamelessness of hogs. But thank God, terrible 
scourge that they are, they are but creatures of a 
brief season, and cannot rob the earthof its won- 
derful power of reproduction. 


Public Opinion. 














© coNGREGAZIONAL BREADTH. 
{From the Advance (Congregational). Nov. 17.] 


LOCAL CHURCH, thus accessible to all 

true disciples, should strive, however, to de- 
velop its life to the utmost in the fulness of its know- 
ledge, in the beauty and edification of its worship, in 
the perfection of its methods, and in the extent of 
its influence. The ability to do this, by the reception 
of light from every quarter, and the opportunity to 
order its own affairs, subject to no superior author- 
ity, we claim to be one of the glories of our Congre- 
gationalsystem. ... 

It is no surprise, then, to learn that President Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, recently said that a Con- 
gregational Church might adopt a liturgy without 
any approach to Episcopacy, and might elect a body 
of elders without thereby becoming Presbyterian. 
In neither of the supposed cases would tbere be an 
infringement of the distinctive prtwont of the 
local church, but rather an exercise of it. The act 
might be wise or unwise, but it would be within the 
powers of achureh which desired to secure its best 
edification. Thus, let us suppose that Mr. Cheney’s 
Episcopal congregation, in this city, in ease the Su- 
preme Court shall decide against his appeal to the 
civil courts, wearied of its bondage to Bishop White- 
house and his convention, and wishing to retain its 
pastor, should secede as a body, and request recog- 
nition as a Congregational church. Should the fact 
that the pastor and the people retain their liturgic 
fm of worship be any barrier to their instant and 
warm recognition? Not at all. An ecclesiastical 
council, or the Chicago Association, would inform 
them that they were at liberty to order their own 
internal affairs, including their mode of worship, as 
seemed to them most profitable. They might pray 
with or without a prayer-book, just as they might 
sing with or without a hymn book, and they might 
call their trustees vestrymen, as long as they pleased. 
Precisely such a case occurred, a few years since, in 
Ohio. An Episcopal church withdrew from the dio- 
cesan convention, and was received into Congrega- 
tional fellowship without any restriction as to modes 
of worship. If, thenext week, a neighboring church 
equally weary of the yoke of Presbytery, should ap- 
ply f6r ecclesiastical recognition, desiring to regain 
its elders, but allowing an appeal to the whole mem- 
bership of the church instead of to the Presbytery, 
we should make no opposition to its reception into 
our fellowship. . . Presbyterianism implies an 
authoritative ecclesiastical body over the indiyidual 
churehes of a given district, with power to reverse 
the decision of a local church. 

Co tionalism must recognize its evident and 
broad mission, which is, notonly to make a stand for 
ecclesiastical freedom, but also to initiate measures, 
on the platform of liberty, for “ gathering together 
in one the children of God which are scattered 
abroad.’® If, while we carefully maintain the inde- 
pendence of the local church, we allow it full scope, 
without prejudice, or railing accusation, or cutting 
insinuation, to order its internal according to 
its own light, and if, at the sametime, we enlarge 
our instrumentalities for manifesting Christian fel- 
lowship and for doing a common Christian work, we 
shall draw into union with ourselves, and each other, 
churches now widely separated. . . . Weneed to 
plant ourselves upon a simple evangelical doctrinal 
basis; to compléte our fraternal manifestations of 
unity by adding a Natiopal Triennal Council, or 
Confegnce; and to let it be known that any local 
Christian church may join us while retaining its own 
internal administration. Then shall we be prepared 
for inward development and outward growth. We 
shall broaden and ripen in our intellectual culture, 
weshallenlarge.our influence and usefulness, and we 
shall gradually convince Christians of all shades of 
belief and forms of worship, that no necessity exists 
for their remajning aloof from each other in separate 
wnd unfraternal bodies. The liturgic and the non- 
liturgie churches, those with and these without el- 
ders, those which sprinkle and others which im- 
merse in baptism, those Calvinistio and those Armin- 
ian in their faith, will all learn that they can be in 





beth moral and ecclesiastical fellowship, as were the 


primitive churches with their Jewish and Gentile 
differences of doctrine and worship. Let us havea 
revival of apostolic liberty and purity; of primitive 
breadth, comprehensiveness, and power. 
THE ERA OF £HE TONGUE. 
[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist.} 


FTER nearly twenty centuries of enforced 
silence, the bottled up verbosity of all that | 
time seems to have burst upon this unhappy gener- 
ation. We havé the Tongue Political, the Tongue 
Polemical, the Tongue Philanthropical, with a 
strong impression in one and all of the Tongue Dia- 
bolical. The very convict on the scaffold does not 
die. content unless he makes a platform display, a 
last dying speech to a refined and intelligent aud- 
ience, in which he exhorts them to beware of his 
eceentric example, console® them for his loss by the 
assurance that from the scaffold to the skies there is 
but a step, caps the climax of murder by killing the 
King’s English, and is very likely to assure the 
sheriff that he does not know of any one he would 
rather have hang him, while the sheriff, not willing 
to let even a dying man have the last word, informs 
him that he does not know of another man whom it 
would give hi touch pleasure to hang. The peril 
in all our profuse public loquacity is the running in- 
to cant, the stereotyped phraseology of virtue, that 
passes currentas the thing it counterfeits. In the 
name of Liberty, what horrors have been perpe- 
trated! In the name of Religion, what persecutions! 
In the guise of Philanthropy, what demons of hate, 
greed, and vindictiveness, have been let loose upon 
the earth! Even amongst the most sincere, how 
rarely do we find straightforwardness and unselfish- 
ness, combined with an unconsciousness of those 
qualities. In the majority of cases, the liquid utter- 
ances of noble sentiments furnish almost prima faeie 
evidence that they will be left to others besides the 
speaker to illustrate in action. Upon the Roman 
stage, on some occasions, the speaking and acting 
parts were divided; one player spoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another performed the cor- 
responding motions and gestures. Absurd as we may 
think this exhibition, there is pretty much the samd 
divisiom of labor in the patriotic and philanthropic 
performers of the present day. One man does the 
talking and others illustrate by action. When war 
orators, for example, talk of dying in the last ditch, 
it is the laborer and the mechanic who are expected 
to make the appropriate gesticulations, by lying 
with their headsin the mud and their heels in the 
air. The silver tonguesare, in general, so exhausted 
by the escape of dll their energy in speech, that they 
are incapable of aught except passively receiving 
the plaudits and pensions of a grateful country. 
There is hardly any department in which Speech and 
Action hunt in couples. Whilst unpretending virtue 
is left in the shade, we make heroes of Heeps and 
Littimers; reformed gamblers teach us to detest 
cards, and from reclaimed drunkards, we learn so- 
briety. A discarded vice adds a new feather to the 
cap of virtue. The wearer of it is the pet of the ladies 
and the admiration of the crowd. He marches boldly 
up to the platform of tabernacles, and mounts the 
rostrum with an air, whilst ordinary mortals, who 
have never defrauded their neighbors, nor drunk to 
excess, feel quite ashamed of themselves, and take 
the lowest seat in the synagogue, penitent and - de. 
jected on account of the innocence of their past 
lives. 
CO-OPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
[From the Libexal Christian, N.Y.] 
f Bearer is always and of necessity something of 
dualism in the life of the Church and its ac- 
tivities. Some men are naturally qualified and 
equiped for study and thought, for work chiefly 
mental in its character. ey become scholars, meta- 
physicians, theologians, a@fhors. It is their province 
to explore the spiritual realm, to note the move- 
meng and tendencies in the world of thought, and 
to put the results of their observation and analysis 
into literature for the world’s information and cul- 
ture. Men who have minds of this order naturally 
become clergymen. Men of scholarly tastes and pur- 
suits sattach much importance to thought, ideas, 
principles. When they are ministers they look 
sharply after the doctrines of the Church. This is 
rightand inevitable. There could® be no progress 
without such work. Men with minds of a different 
order, affected by the influence of different circum- 
stances and pursuits, become “ practical men” as 
they love to call themselves, organizers, managers, . 
financiers, politicians, business leaders. Their prov- 
ince is to apply truth, to adapt ideas to present and 
special use, to carry principles into action in the con- 
duct of life. Their work is also indispensable. The 
world’s work and growth go on by the co-operation 
of these two classes, who sometimes call themselves 
Thinkers and Workers. Of course the activities of 
the two classes usually run into each other in some 
measure. Each class tries its hand alittle at the 
work of the other, yet the classification which these 
terms indicate is aiways obvious, Life could not 
possibly go on by means of the work of either class 
alone. Trade, society, government, civilization, all 
require thinkers for the evolution of plans, theories, 
principles and methods, and then somebody must 
take up this truth and thought and organize it into 
concrete performance, into institutions, and usages, 
and the activities of real life. Now there is always 
a kind of warfare or antagonism between these two 
ce of men, indispensable as they are to each 
other and to the world. The thinker is always urg- 
ing principles and ideas which cannot always be im- 
mediately or fully applied in action. So the working 
people acouse the thinker of beinga visionary, of 
caring too much for abstract principles, of being ig- . 
norant of the world and its needs, and other such 
serious defects. The er retorts that these men 
of affairs are always ready to sacrifice great prin- 
ciples for the sake of present advantages, that they 
are content with superficial success, and that they 
always spoil the most beautiful systems of thought 
by a miserable expediency in practice. Now it is not 
possible that the world’s work should be doneins 
way absolutely and ideally There is nearly 





always only # partial application of recognized prin- 
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efples when men attempt to do any real work. But 
the ideal standard and aim, should always be keptin 
view. Let both thinkersand “ practical men” go 
forward upon their own lines of action, let them 
trust each other, and trust their own and each 
other’s work. 





Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N absorbing the Riverside Magazine, the new 
Scribner’s Monthly has \aid itself apen, we fear, 
to a good deal of criticism from that large portion 
of public, whose indignation is none the less 
poignant because it is concealed under pinafores 
and jaekets. The young folks did like the Riverside, 
even if their patronage was insufficient to keep it 
going ; they loved the rich and glowing cover which 
enclosed it, the choice engravings wherewith it 
abounded; the delightful stories and the exquisite 
essays which it enshrined, above all they loved Mr. 
Scudder, its editor, whose tales were apples of gold 
in pictures of silver, or a dish of red straw berries 
smothered in cream, or whatever in peach orchard 
or vine-land is fragrant and juicy, and unutterably 
delicious. Where did all the subscribers go, that 
Riverside should thus flit away in the witghing 
hours of December? Has Mr. Scudder become & 
sort of modern Pied Piper, gathering all the bright- 
faced ones by the melody of his pipings into the 
wind-swept plains of Cambridge, and then spiriting 
them away into unseen caves amid the imper- 
ceptible mountains of the Charles River ? If he will 
tell them more, and yet. more, of Dream Children, 
they will be content even if giant Scribner has swal- 
lowed up their own dear Riverside. 


—The History and Literature of the Israelites ac- 
cording to the Old Testament fand the Apocrypha, is 
the generously extended title of a work which two 
members of the house of Rothschild are reputed to 
have in preparation. . 


—Appleton's Journal deserves well of our gener- 
ation, although it does make some rather droll 
blunders, as when it lately intimated that Cannubis 
Indica (Indian Hemp) and opium were one and 
the same thing. One of its funniest lapses 
occurred in the issue of December 3. The editor 
quotes the Utica Herald as saying of the Journal: 
“ Jt contains matter of interest to all; and better 
than all, it contains no matter of an unexceptionable 
character, etc.” ‘‘ This,” suys the Journal, “* is high 
praise’! Omitting the “un,” which we italicise in 
the Herald’s eulogy, and we are ready to heartily 
acquiesce in its otherwise equivocal praise. 


—Sheldon & Co. of this city announce among 
their new books—The Shadow of Moloch Mountain 
by Mrs. Jane G. Austin; Our Poetical Favorites, a 
selection of the best minor poems in the English 
language, by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester 
University ; and the Destroyer of the Second Repub- 
lic or ‘Napoleon the Little, by Victor Hugo. Mrs, 
Austin is the author of Cipher, an ingenious and 
vigorous serial, published originally in the Galazy. 
Victor Hugo’s Napoleon Le Petit, of which the work 
that Sheldon & Co. propese to publish, is a trans- 
lation—is one of the most incisive and audacious 
political pamphlets of the century. Events, indeed, 
have made it singularly prophetic. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


iy successive Chancellors of the University 
ot New York have beef Dr. Matthews, inaugu- 
rated 1831; Theodore Frelinghuysen, 1839; Dr. Ferris, 
185. The fourth, Dr. Howard Crosby was jn- 
augurated Thursday, Nov. 17. Able faculties are 
now organized in letters and arts, medicine, law, 
science, engineering and analytical chemistry. It is 

to offer the advantages of the University 
free of charge. Not long since Loring Andrews 
made the institution a gift of $100,000, and the ad- 
ditional amount required to establish the University 
on a free basis is not large. It is to be hoped that 
some of our rich men will take the hint and supply 
the needed funds. The University has an improved 
property of half a million dollars, and is out of 
debt. 


—Ambherst College has this year 261 students; 
Williams, 141; Dartmouth, 438 ; Oberlin about 800. 


—Ladies have lately been admitted as students 
in the University of Vienna, and likewise to the 
University of Prague. 


—In his annual report to the Secretary of War, 
Gen. Shriver, Inspector of the Military Academy at 
West Point, states that during the past year 58 
eadete have been graduated and appointed second 
Lieutenants in artillery and cavalry regiments; 17 
have been discharged for marked deficiency in con- 
ductor studies; 6 have resigned, one deserted and 4 
have died. Sixty-five candidates have been ad- 
mitted; 74 were rejected by the examining board, 
and & were physically disqualified. There are now 
58 vacancies. In explanation of the unusual number 
rejected, Gen. Shriver says that many of them ‘were 
from the Southern States; and that for the first 
time written examinations in history, geography, 
-and were resorted to as affording a fairer 
‘test of the candidates’ abilities, and a better oppor- 
tunity to profit by the law of 1867, which raised the 
standard of admission. 


—A sweeping resolution has been submitted to 
the Board of Aldermen of Washington, providing: 
* That it shall not be lawful for any teacher, super- 
intendent, er trustee, or other person in orf con- 
nected with any of the public schools of Washing- 
ton, to inflict punishment upop the person of any 
pupil belonging to any of said schools, whether by 
the of, blows, or by a constrained posi- 
tion of the person, or by protracted standing, or by 
a coerced exposure of any pupil to heat or cold, or 














to darkness, or to solitude, or by denying the priv- 
ilege of water, or the gratification of any reason~- 
able natuyal desire, or by detention in the school- 
house after the dismission or intermission of the 
school, or by the requirement of excessive study, or 
in any other manner: and no person acting in dis- 
regard of this ordinance shall be held before the law 
in any degree excusable because of his or her re- 
sponsibility for the order or discipline of any public 
school or schools as aforesaid.” 


—At alate meeting of the Irish Congregational 
Union, the following resolution was adopted in re- 
lation to the Education question in Ireland :—That 
rejoicing in the recent establishment of religious 
equality in Ireland, and the deliverance of our 
country from the many evils arising from the sup- 
port and control of religion by the State, we hereby 
express our earnest hop? that those evils may not be 
re-imposed on our country under the disguise of a 
system of so-called religious education, that while 
we acknowledge and regret the existence of religious 
sectarianism and animosity among our fellow- 
countrymen, we record our convictions that bigotry 
and ill-feeling will be perpetuated and identified by 
the adoption of such a principle, because it will re- 
sult practically in the teaching, at the expense of 
the nation, ina great majority of schools, of what 
we regard as fundamentally erroneous and soul- 
destreying error, and be unjust to the smaller de- 
nominations for whose children in many places no 
provisions can be made; that we therefore urge all 
our churches, and all whom our opinions can in- 
fiuence, to earnest and immediate effort to save our 
country from the manifold evils of separate sec- 
tarian education, and to secure the adoption of the 
principle of united unsectarian education for the 
children of Ireland; and that a committee of the 
Unionbe authorized to prepare and present to the 
two Houses of Parliament petitions in accordance 
with these views. 


BOOKS. 


Primitive Man. By Lovis Fiéurer. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


Those who are familiar with the previous works 
of this writer will need nothing more to be said 
than that he has handled the present subject with 
his usual enthusiasm and skill ef adaption to popular 
wants. [f scientific reading does not beeome in- 
creasingly popular it will not be Figuier’s fault, nor 
that of the publishers who reproduce his works in 
so fascinating a dress. Regarding the antiquities of 
man there is a great deal of interest to be said in 
simply rehearsing the discoveries that have been 
recently made. Regarding the antiquity of man 
there remains yet much to be studied, and probably 
much to be unsaid that has been rashly laid down 
as scientific fact. The exhumations from caves, from 
gravel beds, from lakes, und sometimes even, ap- 
parently fragp older geological formations, have dis- 
closed unexpected lines of research, of surpassing 
interest because connected more or less intimately 
with the beginning of sur own race. The discusions 
that have followed have been the more earnest 
because of the intricacy of the riddle thus pro- 
pounded, and of the real scantness of evidence, 
after allis summed up* so that there are as many 
opinions and theories as there are savants. Further- 
more, it is almost needless to say it, there is some- 
thing here that seems to contradict cherished re- 
ligious beliefs and traditions. This work of M., 
Figuier, asa clear rehersal and description of what 
has been discovered in various countsies, evidently 
honest in intent, popular in style, and not hostile to 
revelation, is to be welcomed asa fair statement 
of the case on the antiquity side. There is a great 
fascination in the details of such history of our 
ancestors brought forth from a burial of so long a 
time, putting us by the side of their primitive 
hearths, telling us of their struggles for very ex- 
istence with beasts more savage than any sow 
known, of their habitations, of their weapons, of 
their food, of their ornaments, nay, of the thousand 
and one traits showing that they enjoyed or suffered 
quite the same orginal humanity with ourselves. 
There is no garden of Eden yet uncovered, or trace 
of unfallen bliss, though much of heroie ene 
and faithful hard work in the primitive wilderness 
no less to be admired than any recorded since. 
Indeed we are degenerate scions compared with 
such a stock, savage though we dare to call them. 
The careful reader can hardly fail to see how out of 
proportion with the actual foundation of facts, are 
the sweeping assertions which are so boldly made 
by theorists. For example, as to the matter of the 
intellect indicated by the skulls which have been 
exhumed, one can see at once how preposterous are 
the claims that primeval man was allied to the 
beasts, and of inferior cranial type. There are no 
remains on which any man, having a decent regard 
for the laws of induction, could presume to found 
such a theory. Even Prof. Huxley admits that the 
famous Engis skull is “ a fair average.’’ The theory 
of a development#of man from the apes receives 
excellent handling by M. Figuier. This passage 
been falsely stated by some reviewers to be w: 
dogmatie and unsustained by argument. This was 
probably the best way that occurred to them of dis- 
arming its force, The reader will find, on the con- 
trary, that it isvery much to the point, and well justi- 
fied as against both Darwin and Huxley. As to the 
matter of great antiquity, M. Figuier does ne more 
than to assume as settled the quarternary geological 
age, and, in identifying man with it, takes for 
granted his great antiquity as if measuring from 
established time data. This is in fact where the 
stress of debate must fall on this point. And it re- 
mains to beseen whether the discovery of man’s re- 
mains in such position may not bring down toward 
us the date of the extinct mammals. It will be no 
new experience if geology is forced to reconstruct 
its notions regarding absolute time; which is, in 
fact, the most unsettled part of the whole science, 
and about which the more cautious observers have 
always been careful of commitments. Those who 
are not accustomed to such studies will do well to 
remember as points of caution—that the discoveries 





are too new and too few for any safe exposition of 
their meaning—that gravel beds and peat bogs may 
be filled in much more rapidly than some savants 
are inclined to allow—that extinct animals have not 
necessarily been extinct long—and that the presence 
of mind, as enabling man to make all manner of 
eceentric depositions of his remains, is not allowed 
its sufficient weight in the problem. The relics 
which have been found are abundantly illustrated 
in this volume by engravings greatly increasing its 
value. As for the full page, imaginary delineations 
of primeval life,—elegant as specimens of art, they 
are yet so thoroughly imaginary that it would have 
been better to have put them in some book more 
purely fictitious. They stand now for little more 
than delicate satires on the ambitious theories which 
they are supposed to illustrate. What and if these 
theories come no nearer the probabilities than the 
pictures themselves ! 


Margaret. By Syivgster Jupp. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870. 


This book is what its secondary title aptly styles 
it, “A Tale of the Real and the Ideal, Blight 
dnd Bloom.” The Real lies in its descriptions 
of scenery, life and manners, as presented in 
New England three-quarters of a century ago. 
The dialect of the people, the narrowmess of 
their religious and political thought, tie com- 
mingled hospitality and niggardliness of ho 
ways, the hard-drinking and the primitive dress of 
the period are etched with a master’s hand. Nor is 
Mr. Juddless happy in his studies of nature. The 
trees, flowers, rocks, the hills, intervales, clearings 
and swamps of Eastern America are portrayed, 
possibly in too high colors, but with a carefulness 
and with a devotion to truth of detail, which a 
Pre-Raphaelite might envy.. His characterizations 
are pot less excellent. Master Elliman, Parson 
Wells, the three Deacons, Primrose, Hadlock and 

the cronish Widow Qbed, the whole Hunt 


. 
family—indeed all the villagers who participate with 


any degree of prominence in the story—are made to 
assume a fine and distinct reality, their personality 
impressing itself on the memory as if with the 
familiarity of everyday life. Margaret and Chilion, 
her foster brother, are the centre figures of the 
volume. The story of the sad fate of the latter, 
whose life was one long strain of music even to the 
painful close, is ongof the most affecting passages 
in modern literature. And Margaret—what words 
are fitting to describe that beautiful creation, as 
exquisitely perfect as Undine. the glory of wnose 
being makes every page of the pook radiant with 
strange, new splendor? Hawthorne was a greater 
artist than Mr. Judd, but he is beaten here on his 
own ground. In Margaret the plotis nothing. Mr. 
Judd, indeed, is as incapable as a school boy, when 
iv comes to theintricacies of a story. This weakness 
at times is absolutely ludicrous, and nothing but a 
profound reverence for his really great qualities can 
make areader content with him. But viewed as a 
history of the humah heart, as a delineation of the 
natural goodness of men—the insidious injury of 
cast-iron creeds—and the infinite tenderness, help- 
fulness, and inspiration of the true Christ,—the book 
becomes a grand epic. Moreover, every chapter 
teems with rich and cultured thought, with quaint 
beauties of expression, with bits of idyl and pastoral 
—inimitable in form and phrase. There may be 
other prose poems in American literature, but there 
are none so spiritually wholesome and illuminating. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical Commentary 
on Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians. By JoHN PrtzR Lanoz, D.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co.) The German commentators 
on these several epistles are Otto Schmoller and 
Karl Braune; the American translators are Messrs. 
Starbuck, Riddle, and Hacket. The character of 
this new issue is in keeping with that of the whole 
series which has been produced under the leadership 
of Dr. Lange, in Germany, and Dr. Schaff, in this 
country, and which is now well-known. As usual, 
the amount ef gatbered material is very great, so 
much so as to break almost every paragraph, in a 
tiresome way, with notes and references. It is the 


BY | prodyst of a somewhat over-loaded scholarship, the 


very multiple face of the authorship on the title 
page being only a hint of the innumerable names 
summoned to testify within. Whether the mass of 
readers will be helped to a cléar undefStanding of 
Scripture in its simplicity, is a question which has 
been often mooted since the great work, for itis great 
in details, was started. Nevertheless it has incon- 
testible excellencies, and to thoge who have learned 
how to use it, it will serve as a thesaurus of opinions, 
if nothing more. The labor and skill bestowed have 
been excessive and deserve warm recognition even 
though there may be comparisons between the pro- 
ductions of individuals and those of conjoined 
scholarship. — 

The Children’s Crusade. By GeorGE ZABRISKIE 
Gray. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) Saving 
the brief allusions to the subject by the historians 
of the middle ages, nothing whatever has been 
known to the vast mass of casual readérs of that 
strange, two-fold crusade which under the divided 
lead of Stephen of Cloyes and Nicholas of Cologne, 
was the cause of fruitless captivity, death, or a 
fate far more terrible than death, to some forty or 
fifty thousand children, many of them the flower of 
the youth of Germany and France. It was, there- 
fore, an admirable conception of Mr. Gray’s to group 
together from the old chroniclers whatever would 
throw light upon this obscure and remarkable epi- 
sode of the thirteenth century. That he has done 
his work faithfully, the long list of authorities cited 
abundantly attests, and that his scholarship does 
not overlay and smother the narrative with erudi- 
tion, will be patent te every one who reads his 
charming book. Its style is clear as a mountain 
brook, and both old and young will find equal plea- 
sure in its pages. To the historical student, the chap- 
ter descriptive of the Ecclesia Novorum Innocent- 
tum, which Pope Gregory IX erected on the Island 








child-crusaders of France, will be of especial value 
on account of the appended note, which details the 
successful efforts by which the ruins of that memo- 
rial fane have at last been traced. 


Prayets and Devotional Meditations from the 
Psalms, (London: Samuel Bagster & Sons.) In Lis 
to this admirable collation, Mr. Elihu Bur- 
ritt, its compiler, very justly says: “No man, wo= 
man or child, in this or in any age to come, can pass 
through any experience of affliction, joy, or sorrow, 
without being able to find in these words of Davida 
prayer or thanksgiving, breathing full of the feel-. 
ing the heart would express.” The rapid transition 
of subject and sentiment is one of the marked foa~ 
tures of the Psalms. These different phases con- 
stantly re-appearing have a real continuity, and the 
task of Mr. Burritt was to blend in twelve distinct 
prayers a8 many separate lines of reflection each 
traced coherently to its ndtural development.” 
The conception is partly due te the method of Han- 
del’s Messiah, and its execution does honor to Mr. 
Burritt’s intellectual tact and spiritual perception. 


Medical Adviser. By Rezin Tuompson, M.D.: 
(Cincinnati, National Publishing Company.) This is 
a book fer family medical reference, treating of the 
pathology and remedies of the different form of dis- 
ease, and including in its scope a rather voluminous 
‘“‘ Materia Medica.”” The author belongs to the Allo- 
pathio school, but claims to be a reformer in the 
treatment of fevers. His method in brief is: “1. To 
remove the cause. 2. To allay the nervous distur- 
bance. 8 Torestore the action of the capillaries. 4. 
To allay over-action and equalize the circulation.” 
The system which he adopts to produce these results 
is given in detail, and the author maintains that his 


success in this department of maladies has been won- 
derful. 


The Heir Expectant (New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers), Austin Waters has an uncle, Gilbert Waters, 
who possesses a hard heart and great wealth. This 
uncle makes Austin heir to his property on condi- 
tion that he serve him for a starving pittance, until 
death intervenes. The nephew accepts the terms. 
His uncle lives to a preternatural old age. All Aus- 
tin’s manhood is burnt out by his long and paralyz- 
ing service. When old Gilbert dies, his heir wastes 
the property, as only a mad man could. Meanwhile 
there is a brother of his wife whom he had greatly 
wronged. This man, Harold Maxwell, and Olivia 
Egerton, a country heiress, take prominence in the 
sequel; and their wrongs and final happiness give 
heroic character to the novel. The story is feebly- 
good, with here and there an exceptionally fine bit 
of character painting. 

Episodes in an Obscure Life. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) This purports to be a series of 
sketches of East End Life in London. It tells the 
story of lowly living almost from the lips of the suf- 
ferert The author has apparently simply consulted 
his diary, and picked out such passages as afforded 
the most of dramatic incident. Though dealing 
with humble personages, the perplexities, tribula- 
tions dnd terrors of metropolitan life in its lower 
phases are told with such quaintness, fervor and 
photographic truthfulness that the interest ie well-: 
maintained throughout. 


The Holy Grail, ete. By ALFrep Tenwrson.. 
(Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co.) This compilation of 
the recent poems of the English Peet Laureate is. 
intended as a companion volume of the Idyjlls of the 
King. Besides the four additional contributions to 
the Arthurial romance, the book contains the North-. 
ern Farmer, Lucretius, the Golden Supper, and 
some minor pieces. The book is well printed, with. 
good paper. 


House on Wheels, (Boston: Lee & Shepard,) is a 
ae — E. F, Adams from the French of 
Madame de lz. The designs are singularly good 
for a child’s book, and Miss Adams has meneehad in 
performing her part of the work in a highly exem-. 
plary manner. Adalbert Valneige was a tolerably 
good boy, but somewhat willful, and indisposed to 
be lead about by the hand. One day while travel- 
ling in foreign lands with papa and mama, he slips 
away, is stolen by a gipsy and leads an adventurous 
though anything but a genial life among the tawny 
Rommany people. Of course, after he has thor- 
oughly learnt what a bad thing disobedience is, he is 
duly rescued and returned to the arms of his parents. 
The story is exquisitely told, the moral is by no 
means toe conspicuous, and excellent teachings are. 
so insiduously instilled that the young reader will. 
be edified almost without knowing it. 


The Juno Stories. By Jacoz Apporr. (Dodd & 
Mead.) Two volumes of a series of four stories told 
in this favorite author’s delightful style. Noone 
knows better than Mr. Abbott how to give useful 
instruction in a clear, practical and palatable man- 
ner. The story of Hubert’s Arithmetic experience, 
and the description of Juno’s day in a railway car 
are especially rich in happy suggestions and useful 
hints to young and old. 


Wee Meogje Forsythe. (American Tract Society.) 
We have here a'charmingly told Scotch tale of a lit- 
tle half-daft waif who through her simple trust and 
faith in God, did a wonderful work am@bg the mis- 
erable people with whom she lived. The character 
of “‘ blue Janet’”’ is a peculiarly childlike and beauti- 
ful one, while in ““Tammas” and the old shepherd, 
his tather, we are given @xcellent pictures of the 
rugged and warm hearted Scotch peasantry. 

Geyer Walty. From the German. (Lutheran 
Board of Publication.) The story of a bold yoang 
mountaineer, who, after much suffering, reaps, at 
and fnstatuilMl tne book, ia full ot nasstecoace 
and The book is full of hair-breadth 
escapes and terrible dangers. 

Sister Rose, or St. Bartholomew's Eve. (Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union.) This little volume, the 
author tells us, is the mere putting into form many 
of the historical facte of that fearful night. The 
story describes the escape to, and subsequent life in 
England, of three Huguenot children. The book is 
an excellent one as giving a vivid and truthful pioc- 


of San Pietro to the memory of the shipwrecked | ture of the life and sufferings of those ghastly times, 
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THE POLITICAL DUTY OF THE TIME. 


HE few weeks following the Fall elections 

are perhaps the most favorable in the year for 

the calm discussion of national politics. The at- 

tention of men is still held by the subject, and its 

broad consideration is no longer hampered by the 
close pressure of party interests. 

The striking feature of the political situation is 
the presence at once of old organizations and of 
new issues. To party managers the question of 
interest is, How shall we deal with the new sub- 
iects? We, on the other hand, in behalf of those 
who care more for ideas than for parties, ask— 
How shall we deal with the old organizations? 
How shall those who care for civil service reform, 
for purity of government, for a modified tariff, for 
reduced taxation, foran hongrable foreign policy,— 
how shall they seek to gain these ends ? 

The first thing to be observed is that neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic party is dead, or 
is likely soon to be. We have heard over and 
over again that the Democrats had committed 
suicide, and that the Republican party had fulfilled |- 
its mission and wa8 moribund. But Democracy 
has survived its suicide, and Republicanism has 
just insured itself a Congressional majority for 
three years to come. The fact is that undera 
system like ours party organizations have an im- 
mense tenacity of life. It is the natural course of 
things that new questions should not be met by a 
break-up and re-formation of parties, but should 
be laid hold of by existing parties, according to 
their underlying proclivities. The political history 
of all free governments illustrates this. 

Nor is there in the present aspect of the nation 
any promise of the birth of a new party. That 
might happen if all who on any ground are dis- 
satisfied with both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic policies could combine. But no common 
idea exists to unite.them. The flags of Civil 
Service Reform and of Revenue Reform, and the 
other reforms, have not the same followers. 

It seems clear then that the best’hope for.clear- 
ing away any legalized abuse by political means, 
is to work through the mediums of the existing 
parties. It is easy to find fault with the Adminis- 
tration and the Republican leaders, but the prac- 
tical question is, what shall we do? 

There is no prospect of a third party’s success, 
or even of its formation. The Democratic party 
does not manifest the slightest genuine sympathy 
with reform in any direction. Its capital is made 
up positively.of blind prejudice, and negatively of 
discontent with Republican administration. Its 
leaders are ready to take up any watchword that 
would give them'the elections; but its followers 
will not, even for the sake of success, be led into 
any policy implying sélf-control or generosity. Its 
national success would re-open all the. questions 
of the last five years, that now seem ed ; and 
would, if achieved under Tammany control, be 
the signal fy such a flood of corruption as we 
have never yet seen. No, Democracy offers no 
promise to genuine reformers of any class. 

The beneficent political work of the immediate 
future we believe must be done first in the Repub- 
lican party, then through the Republican party. 
Leaders and followers must.be educated, and 
disciplined, and labored with, until the party is 
fairly committed in sentiment and in purpose to 
the great necessary measures of mm. And 
while this ggod_ work is going on rnally, the 
external advantage over the Democracy must not 
be thrown away through discontent or mismanage- 
ment. We must make ours the party of Right, 
and also the party of Power. If it fails of either, 
it cannot serve the country. 

So, good friends, who are zealous for a Civil 
Service of merit, and not of patronage; for a wise 
adjustment of taxation; fora better selection of 
rulers; for legislation aiming at higher ends and 


word is this—be stenuous, and be patient! Labor 
in season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort. There is infinite encouragement to such 
labor, in the great underlying good senseand good 
will of the whole people, which has carried them 
safely through so many times of trial. But no 
man and no nation has a prerogative to faith in a 
star of destiny. Our nation has its own peculiar 
dangers, and they must be met by constant educa- 
tion—both mental and moral education—of the 
whole people. Education is a slow process, but 
its results strike their roots deep into the unchang- 
ing earth. To-day we saw an unwieldy raft of 
logs moving slowly down the North river, shoul- 
dering the waves with its clumsy bulk, straining 
the cable that drew it, but steadily following the 
vigorous little steam-tug that panted in advance, 
and we thought--“ Such is all human progress! 
And those that pull must be content if the great 
mass does somehow follow, be it ever so slowly !” 


What we most deprecate in good men is hope- 
less apathy, and the next thing to be feared is over- 
impatience. It is dangerous work to purehase a 
temporary triumph by an alliance with those 
whose main principles are hostile to us. We “fear 
athe Greeks, even bringing gifts.” The time may 
possibly come, though the selfishness and blind- 
ness of party managers, when it is the duty of good 
men to discard the Republican party. But that 
time has not come yet, and it isthe highest duty 
and the best hope to strive that it never may 
come. The goodly fellowship which overthrew 
slavery, and maintained the Union, and struck the 
word “white” from the law of the land, and 
guarded our financial honor, is not to be dissolved 
nor forsaken yet. Not because it did these things, 
but because it has the capacity for other things. Lf 
it ever becomes a party of mere traditional glories, 
and present imbecility or corruption, it will fall, 
and deserve to fall. And those Republicans who 


have been buying votes in Rhode Island, or levy- |; 


ing assessments on government clerks, or forcing 
the President’s best advisers into resignation, or 
fanning embers of war with England, these men 
are worse foes to the party than the Democrats or 
the Missouri bolters; they are the worst foes of 
the country that we have to fight. Our first bat- 
tle is against them. If these gentlemen are to 
have the leadership, the following will be few. 
Little as they resemble Sampson, they only want 
opportunity to emulate his final feat. 


The long lull between the close of one campaign 
and the beginning of the next, is the time to pre- 
pare our own forces. We hope in the coming 
months to see much of intelligent discussion, and 
of earnest, candid attention, ypon the new sub- 
jects that are coming up for settlement. Some of 
them have a very direct and obvious connection 
with the public morality ; on others the best men 
‘may differ. Upon all the most vital ones -we 
believe it is practicable to secure such agreément 
that good men can work in the same ranks; their 
differences being incidental, and harmony the 
prevailing rule. If this end can be gained, if the 
party now in power can be purified in its leaders, 
and educated in its supporters,—as we believe it 
can be,—we have no fear but that it can control the 
nation, and for the nation’s good. And to all who 
are seeking higher things for their country we 
say again—Work, and be patient! 


$——X———E——_—__— 


LOOKING ON THE THINGS OF OTHERS. 


f Nyy rece isa wonderful deal of meaning in the 
Apostle’s injunction, “Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” It exactly meets the most sub- 
tle and universal form of selfishness. Few of us, 
let it be hoped, are in the constant habit of 
clearly troubles that we might relieve, and > 
nothing for them. Yet who of us, on honest self- 
examination, is not conscious that somehow or 
other he does very little to*make other people 
happier? There are enough who need help all 
around us, no doubt, and we cannot believe our- 
selves really cold-hearted; so why is it that we do 
so little? The great reason is,that we are so 
absorbed in our own interests as never to notice 
the thousand chances to help some one else. The 
priest and Levite who came and looked on the 
wounded Samaritan and then passed on, were, let 
us believe, worse than most men. If a whole 
host of people had passed near, some with 
eyes and ears intent on game they were chas- 
ing, some staring with all their might at stars 
they were studying, so that none of them saw the 
poor Samaritan, or seeing him got but a very dim 
notion whether he was hurt, or drunk, or asleep,— 
that would have corresponded to the unconscious 
selfishness that clings to almost all of us. 

What a startling thing it is to get a sense, as we 
do sometimes, that every other man’s life is to him 
just what our own istous! We look around on 
our companions, about whom we know and think 
so little, and feel—each one of these has just such 
a world of cares, and pleasures, and various expe- 
riences, as I myself live in! Under such a thought 
the world seems suddenly to become a million 
times bigger. Most of the time we live in an in- 
cessant “I.” Iam happy,I am troubled, I did 
that, I shall do this,—so the song runs, from morn- 
ing to night, from year’s end to year’s end. And 
all the while there are people about us whose lives 
are of just as much account as ours are! 


The New Testament is full of the spirit of that 
sweetest and highest goodness which forgets self, 





guided by more intelligence; to you our earnest 


and enters into the lives of others. The perfect 


example is that of Him who “came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.” The all-including 
virtue is the charity which “seeketh not her own.” 
We are bidden to “ rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.” This spirit, 
which is the essence of Christianity, can only grow 
as we learn to “look upon” the things of others; 
to have our eyes open to what is happening to 
them, our ears ready to catch the tones of their 
voices; in a word, to be sympathetic. Sympathy 
means feeling with others; not feeling for them; 
not looking out on their pleasure or pain as some- 
thing foreign and distant from ourselves; but 
coming side by side with them, so asin a certain 
measure to make their feeling ours. 

All sorts of things combine to, make this spirit 
hard to acquire. To scarcely any orie does it come 
as an easy and natural grace. Almost every child 
is at the outset extremely telfish, bound up in its 
own little life, and has to be taught to think for 
others, even in a moderate degree, by endless 
training. Asthe deeper experiences of life come 
on, they at first take such possession of the heart 
that outside claims are almost forgotten. Young 
love sees no one in the world save its single beloved. 
As the cares of life thicken, they seem @lmost 
necessarily to shut out for want of room careful 
thought for those outside. 

Earnestness itself, earnestness for noble objects, 
makes men unconsciously selfish, unless they keep 
close watch against it. Many a man is so absorb- 
ingly devoted to science, to benevolence, to the 
Church, that his wife sighs in secret for the little 
tokens of love ; and his children give him but adis- 
tant reverence instead of tendernessand confidence. 
fhe sin of self-absorption is all-besetting! Nature 
and circumstance and occupation»all combine to 
fasten it on &@ man; and those are most under its 
power who are least conscious of it. 


As this article is being written, a message comes 
in, “So-and-so is here to see you.” The whole 
first impulse in reply is of resistance,—“ What, 
stop writing, break the chain of thought, perhaps 
not to regain it, spoil the article? No, he shall be 
shortly dealt with!” Ah, but the right thing is, 
since the visitor was entitled to come, to go to 
him, listen to his wants as if there was nothing 
else, and for the time enter wholly into his feeling! 


Have you seen a good doctor, receiving one 
patient after another in rapid succession; and, as 
each in turn comes in, listening to his symptoms, 
examining his case with closest attention,—obliv- 
ious of the one who came before, the one who will 
come nex, and all other things in the world? 
What that doctor does for men’s bodf@s, we ought 
all the while to do for their hearts. What sight 
known to man is half so beautiful as one who lives 
such a life of sympathy and self-forgetfulness ? 
Thank God that we know such! Who has not 
seen some mother, in the midst of a great house- 
hold, every hour taking upon herself some part of 
the life of her children? Be it the baby who cries 
the boy whe has cut his finger, the young man 
with his love trouble,—all in turn find just the help 
and comfort they need! Her whole life isyparceled 
hout among the lives of others; andif you would 
find what is that part of it which is her own, 
private and peculiar, lo, that too is unselfish love! 
Her highest joy, her deepest sorrow, are in the joy 
and sorrow of her husband and her children. 


Through such saints God teaches over and over 
again the lesson of which Christ’s life was the 
perfect embodiment. And it is for us, following far 
behind Him, to patiently and diligently bring our- 
selves into his spirit. It is the best possibility that 
life offers to us, that we should learn hour by hour 
to be thoughtful for others, to be considerately 
and tenderly sensitive to the lives about us. Every 
g| >rigt conversation, all our work with others, all 
our interruptions; the relations of mistress and 
servant, of employer and clerk, of the family and 
the church and the neighborhood—all give us the 
opportunity to put the thought f for others before 
the thought for self. And it is by these daily 
lessons that we are to come into that charity 
without which knowledge, and faith, and zeal, 
profit nothing,—into that love whose spirit makes 
Heaven. 





Sons or Nimsui1.—It seems to be regarded as the 
birthr&ght of every American to be in a perpetual 
hurry. To attempt more than there is time to do 
well; to drive it through at high speed, even at 
the cost of health and social enjoyment and gen- 
eral self-improvement ; and to keep heart and 
brain in constant ferment of anxiety about the un- 
finished work, is to be thought business-like and 
energetic. The Almighty Worker sets us a bet- 
terexample, While he has at his command the 
quickness ofthe lightening, he gives most of his 
plans to slow agencies; tolaws that seem to lag 
with the infirmity of years, to influences which to 
our impatient eyes seem to stand utterly still. 
God is never in haste, never slights his work, as if 
time were more valuable than perféction. 

But the reply is, God is eterna] and has all eter- 
nity in which to work. That is just what we were 
aiming at, Mr. American; Christians should re- 
member that they*are immortal, too, and that par- 
takers of the Divine Nature have time enough to 
be perfect even as their Father in Heaven is. No 
“business” is so important as to preclude men 
from cultivating their higher natures; and the 
haste which earns money, or position, or repu- 
tation, at the cost of courtesy, kindness, mental 
social or spiritual growth, is the strongest exem- 





NATIONAL IGNORANCE AND NA- 
TIONAL DUTY. 


RE we an educated people? Put the ques- 

tion to the next ten persons you meet, and 
probably nine of them, possibly the tenth, will 
answer, “Certainly.” No article of our popular 
creed is more devoutly believed, than that we are 
preéminently a reading nation. To assert the 
contrary, or to hint that our institutions are in se- 
rious danger from national ignorance, would in 
most circles subject a man to the suspicion of be- 
ing—anything but a lover of his country, or a 
lover of truth. Yet no one ean study our educa- 
tional statistics and escape that conclusion. 

There are few things that we cherish more jeal- 
ously than the right of “trial by one’s peers.” Did 
the reader ever think what a mockery such a trial 
might bé to him, or to any other educated man, so 
long as—to use official language—“ a case on trial 
before a jury stands a chance of having in the 
different states from one to eight, and on the 
average from one to five, jurors who cannot read 
and write”? 

We have great faith in the average wisdom of 
popular vote ; yet the same authority—the Circu- 
lar of Information of the Bureau of Education 
for August, 1870,—shows that at the last general 
election the non-reading and writing voters out- 
numbered the majority preponderance in seven- 
teen states, New York being one of them. “Had 
less than one-fifth of the illiterate voters com- 
bined, they could have determined the election !” 


From tables prepared under the direction of 
the Bureau, it appears that the number of illit- 
erate adults in this country is close upon six mil- 
lions. To these, Dr. Leigh adds three millions for 
illiterate youth between ten and twenty years of 
age, and one and a half million for those under 

who have no prospect of education; these 
pn the huge total to upwards of ten millions ! 
Estimates of this sort are apt to be exaggerated ; 
still, after making all possible allowances, wecan- 
not avoid the conviction that elementary educa- 
tion is not so general in this country as it is popu- 
larly reputed. Even in the most favored portion 
‘of the land, the tier of states north of the Ohio 
River, and east of the Mississippi, the illiterate 
adult population, as determined by the census of 
1860, ranged from three per cent of the whole adult 
population in Maine, to ten per cent. in Indiana. 
The percentages in the Southern States were fear- 
fully large: Maryland 22, Virginia 42, North Car- 
olina 47, South Carolina 61, Georgia 53, Florida 53, 
Alabama 55, Mississippi 61, Tennessee 88, Ken- 
tucky 82. The census of 1870 may show some im- 
provement in these figures, though the prospect is 
not the most encouraging. The increase in the 
school provisions of the Northern States has not 
more than kept pace with the increase in educa- 
tional needs. The general deficiency may be 
roughly estimated from that of this city. Noone 
would rate the country at large higher than New 
York in the matter of school accommodation ; yet 
here the school sittings are sufficient for not more 
than half the pupils who attend school for alonger 
or shorter period every year, and who should be 
under instruction, all the time. The Board of Ed- 
ucation report 216,768 pupils as the number taught 
during the year ending Oct. ist, 1870. The num- 
ber in daily attendan® falls short of 90,000, and 
yet the schools are crowded. The ratio of school 
sittings to the number of children in need of in- 
struction throughout the Northern States is cer- 
tainly as small asin New York. In the South the 
ratio is much smaller. The few private schools 
that existed before the war were mostly broken 
up during those terrible years, and not many of 
them have been revived to a flourishing existence 
since. The public schools established in some of 
the principal cities have done something to check 
the increase of illiterateness; the freedmen’s 
schools have done much; six hundred thousand, 
General Howard says, have been taught to read 
and write in them ; but twice as many more re- 
main unreached, while a horde of new candidates 
for instruction are steadily coming forward. 
When free constitutions were adopted throughout 
the Southern States, therg was a promise of a 
speedy improvement in their educational condi- 
tion. We need not say that the promise has not 
been fulfilled. Most of the states have indeed 
made a show of establishing free schools; yet one 
would search in vain for anything like an effective 
public school system in operation in any of these 
states. 


Shall we say that the nation has no duty to per- 
form in these premises ? 

Our extended coast-line is studded with light- 
houses, built and sustained at the public cost. No 
right minded person objects to such use of the na- 
tion’s money, for the safety of life and property 
is at stake. The commercial ‘prosperity of the 
country is promoted and protected by such pre- 
cautions; while humanity demamds that those 
who go down to the sea in ships shall not be sub- 
jected to needless hazard. But for every life lost 
by shipwreck on our coasts, or that would be lost 
in the absence of the lights, a thousand lives are 

ed on land by lack of knowledge. Igno- 
rance of the laws of health, of food, and drink, 
and ventilation—accidents that intelligence would 
avoid or prevent in mines, and manufactures, and 
everywhere that work is going gn—are infinitely 
more destructive of life than rocks and shoals. 
The pecuniary loss inflicted by shipwreck is al- 
most nothing in comparison with that resulting 
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the nation as well as to the man. Wages measure 
productive worth. Deduct the annual wages of 
an ignorant workman from the earnings of an 
intelligent artizan, and you have the minimum 
loss of the nation from such untaught man’s lack 
of knowledge. The aggregate loss to the nation 
from the inferior worth of its six million illiterate 
adults, is greater than the loss of untold shipping. 
Which then is more the nation’s duty, to see that 
the coast-lights are kept burning, or that there 
shall be no lack of intellectual light-houses 
throughout the land? At every vulnerable point 
along our coasts are immense fortifications, like- 
wise built and equipped at the public cost; a jus- 
tifiable use of the nation’s means, for the time has 
been and may come again, when they shall guard 
the life of the nation, as well as individual life 
and property. The nation’s right to provide 
means and munitions of war is based on the law 
of necessity ; and the same law demands that such 
provisions shall be of the most efficient character. 
Is the breech-loader a better arm than the muzzle- 
loader? Then the Government must procure 
breech-loaders.. Is the rifled cannon more effect- 
ive than the smooth-bore? Then, whatever the 
cost, the Government must provide rifled cannons. 
Whatever is best as a means of national defense, 
that the nation must have. But what is bes? 

Intelligence, not the needle-gun, conquered at 
Sadowa. It conquered again at Sedan. TNe mili- 
tary value of national culture is one of the great 
lessons of the war. The principle is not new; 
but it was never before so tremendously demon- 
strated. The conclusion is inevitable. In a new 
sense knowledge is power. Henceforth a national 
school system will rank as the main-spring of na- 
tional strength,—the most effective “ war-meas- 
ure” at a nation’s command., There is no mag- 
ical power in the alphabet; but there is in the 
culture of which it is the exponent. Of athou- 
sand average French recruits, three hun are 
unable to read ; of an equal number of Germans, 
less than thirty are illiterate. The relative value 
of the two as soldiers needs no comment. It is 
the high average intelligence of the Germans that 
has made their army the most wonderful military 
force the world has ever seen. In view of these 
facts, shall we say that our Government is not in 
duty bound to avail itself of this most abundant 
source of national strength,—the national school ? 
Shall we say that it is justified in building forts 
and arsenals, but not school-houses; in support- 
ing the drill-master, but not the sqhoolmaster ; in 
sustaining military and naval schools for the edu- 
cation of officers to command its fleets and armies, 
but not normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers for the right development of the best mate- 
rial for armies—a material whose usefulness is 
not limited to time of war? When the integrity 
of the nation is threatened by armed foes, foreign 
or domestic, the National Government may draw 
freely from the public treasury for the common 
defense. May it not spend as freely to guard the 
nation against the more dangerous enemy toa 
Republican Government,—ignorance, with its too 
frequent attendants, poverty and crime? 

Look at the matter in whatever light we may,— 
as a policy of peace or of war, of humanity or of 
safety—and the nation’s right and duty are unde- 
niable. How the nation should proceed to protect 
itself from weakness and danger, from needless 
suffering and loss through popular ignorance, is a 
question that Congress will soon be called upon to 
consider. It is to be hoped that it will receive all 
the attention that its importance demands. 





CrvuELtty To ANtMALS.—At the instance of ‘Mr. 
Bergh, the police recently made a descent into Kit 
Burns’ dog-pit, in this city, and not only broke up 
an incipient dog-fight, but arrested the men who 
were concerned in it. This action, on which the 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals 
might justly rest its claims for general public ap- 
proval, was commented on bya certain class of 
newspaper reporters in that spirit of scorn and 
contempt which has become habitual with them 
whenever Mr. Bergh’s name appears in print. Now, 
putting the brute side of the question wholly out 
of sight, it seems to us that the light and jeering 
way in which that gentleman is so frequently 
spoken of by journals, and in society, is one of the 
strongest proofs that he is doing a genuine Chris- 
tian work. Forat bottom, if people would only con- 
sider the matter, it would be seen that the reason 
sympathy is felt for animals in distress, is that we 
instinctively put ourselves in their places. Nobody 
of ordinary emotions sees a horse fall suddenly 
under the pole of a Broadway stage without pre- 
cisely such a sensation in kind, as would be expe- 
rienced if a friend or one’s self were in like plight. 
When an ox is struck down in the shambles, or a 
calf is bled before butchery, or sheep are brought 
into the slaughter-pen, the feeling of any person 
who witnesses the horror for the first time, is sim- 
ply the influence of rapid imagination, whereby 
the onlooker becomes putativély the victim. The 
immediate inference from these considerations is 
that where a human being subjects an inferior an- 
imal to needless suffering, it is under an impulse 
which in changed conditions would lead do 
equal harm to his own race. Mr. Bergh is, there- 
fore, really working for humanity. Whenever he 
actually suppresses cruelty to brutes,he renders the 
brute nature of the men themselves less danger- 
ous. He stops, ina left-handed way, wife-beating, 
child-whipping, the bullying of the weak by the 
strong. An honest reform in our treatment of 
animals below us in the gamut of life, would work 


“a 





miracles in the dealings of man with man. And 
the opening for kindliness, mutual considerate- 
ness, and gentleness in these relations, is surely 
sufficiently large. 








THE TEACHING IN OUR City ScHooits.—Among 
the evils which the citizens of New York “have 
to put up with,” Dr. Schenck enumerates “the 
modern style of teaching in our public schools— 
where the children are not taught at all.” The 
office of the teacher, the Doctor goes on to say, 
“has become merely judicial—to decide whether 
the pupil knows his lesson or deserves a flog- 
ging. If the child does not understand every- 
thing without the aid of the teacher, he is a dunce. 
During the hours of study the pupil is left to him- 
self; the recitation hour being devoted to re- 
citing what he has had no assistance in learning.” 

To these sweeping’ charges the teachers in the 
public schools might reasonably respond, that of 


the evils they have to put up with, not the least is 


criticism of the sort indulged in by Dr. Schenck, 
—criticism based on assertion rather than on wide 
or charitable observation. Is it possible that Dr. 
Schenck is so unfamiliar with the working of the 
public schools as to imagine that there is any 
point, not to speak of truth, in his use of “flog- 
ging” as an antithesis to perfect recitations? If 
so, it might be well to consult section 42 of the 
By-Laws of the Board of Education before re- 
peating the lecture. There would then be one 
evil less to put up with. That, from lack of 
knowledge, or lack of time, many teachers are 
overmuch given to lesson-hearing, is unhapfily 
true ; but such teachers are not fair exponents of 
the “modern style of teaching.” The spirit, as 
well as the practice of modern teachers, tends in 
quite another direction. Oral teaching is the 
shibboleth of the modern school. When the judi- 
cial function of the teacher surpassses the tutorial, 
the fauft lies less often @ith the teacher than 
with those who impose on her the instruction and 
care of twice or thrice as many children as any 
one can properly instruct. Tho demand for 
the schooling is vastly in excess of the‘school 
machinery provided. ' This necessitates whole- 
sale instruction, with its attendant evil, the 
impossibility of giving any large amount of at- 
tention to individual pupils. But this evil is very 
largely obviated by thorough grading, which en- 
ables the teacher to talk to fifty children almost as 
effectively as she could to ten, and a good deal 
more effectively than she could to one. That the 
teacher is often called upon to teach two, three, 
or even fogr times fifty pupils is the fault of the 
public, not hers; no more is it the fault of the 
“modern style of teaching.” Even under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances of over-crowding, 
itis a question whether each pupil in one of these 
large classes does not receive daily quite as much 
instruction—personal instruction of the sort ap- 
proved by Dr. Schenck,—as was by any one of the 
dozen or twenty pupils in the old-fashioned un- 
graded school. Let overcrowding—which the 
teachers are not to blame for—be once done away, 
and it would not take the “ modern style of teach- 
ing,” with all its shortcomings, very long to de- 
monstrate the injustice of Dr. Schenck’s indict- 
ment. That it will be done away isathing to be 
hoped for, scarcely expected. So long as one of 
the evils we have to put up with is a government 
that will spend on one night’s smoke and noise 
money enough to provide a year’s instruction for 
athousand children, and then “economise ” by 
cutting down the school appropriation and setting 
one teacher to do the work of three, it is quite 
probable that the “modern teachers ” will have to 
endure the reproach of being mere hearers of re- 
eitations,—of keeping schools “where the onan 
are not taught at all.” 








SHootine Too Hieu.—It is said that raw troops 
in battle always make the mistake of firing too 
high. Preachers constantly fall into the same er- 
ror. A thinister fresh from the Seminary, or from 
his own study, is full of ideas and modes of thought 
which are wholly unfamiliar to most of his congre- 
gation. He is in danger of addressing himself to 
difficulties which his hearers have not felt. Thus, 
we constantly hear from the pulpit assaults on cer- 
tain phases of infidelity which the preacher feels 
to be among the great dangers of the age, but 
which perhaps not one in fifty of his hearers has 
ever met with. Pantheism is denounced, tothe full 
approval and satisfaction of a congregation that 
knows as much about pantheism as Gnosticism or 
Manichetism. Strauss and Renan are gibbeted 
afresh, to the edification of listeners to whom the 
names only carry a vague idea of children of the 
devil. The trumpet is sounded against the “ hosts 
of infidelity ;’ and the congregation enjoy the 
music and then go home to fight their own battle 
against wordliness or selfishness as best they may, 
knowing nothing of the“ battle with skepticism ” 
except the charge they have heard sounded, whose 
notes were never understood and are soon forgot- 
ten. 

Weare far from decrying the intellectual ele- 
ment in preaching. We believe that a minister 
ought to instruct as well as exhort; and that he 
should often call his hearers to more sustained and 
ardous thought than they are in the habit of prac- 
ticing. But to do this with any success, he must 
adapt his ideas to their comprehension. He 
must himself enter into the range of their thoughts 
and feelings. And this he can only do by keeping 
in constant communication with them; by getting 
in contact with their daily lives; learning their 





stand-points, familiarizing himself with their ways 
of thought, watching the different effect of the 
same object upon their minds and his own. No 
one expects a man without the’ social element in 
him to be a good pastor,’ but it is not always recog- 
nized that such a man can hardly bea good preach- 
er. Yeta man cannot preach successfully, be he 
ever so good and wise and eloquent, who does not 
understand and adapt himself tothe capacity of his 
audience, and such knowledge only comes by fa- 
miliar intercourse with the class of men whom he 
addresses. A sermon rich in thought and feeling, 
but not adjusted to the receptive quality of the 
audience, is no better than a shot in the air. 





_ To A Wise MAN HIS OWN PRoveRss.—It is 
always an ungracious task to criticize severely the 
course of a person whose intentions are mainly 
irreproachable, but the duty of those who seek to 
influence men from a higher standpoint than that 
of political expediency is no less clear. The great- 
est kindness which can be shown to an honest 
public officer is to hold him strictly accountable 
for the company of his advisers ; when he accepts 
evil counsels, to oppose him; and if he clings to 
corruptand artful schemers, or allows them to cling 
to him, to rebuke his weakness by withdrawing 
him from his position of trust. 

Some Republican journals are endeavoring to 
throw dust in the eyes of the people by parading 
these easily refuted slanders against President 
Grant which others have thought it for their 
interest to circulate, with the added inference that 
if these charges are untrue, all must be equally 
valueless. This subterfuge will be unavailing. 
The President’s best friends, while believing no 
less than ever in his honest purpose, are forced to 
the conclusion that he has failed to set his iron 
will against that corrupt system, which, long up- 
held by both parties, has reached its culmination 
under the one now dominant. 

This sin of omission cannot be explained away, 
and recent events have fixed the attention of all 
thinking minds ugpn it. Gen. Grant has, contrary 
to his fame, giver™Many advantages to his enemies 
of the political ring; but he can yet save him- 
self, if he will “move immediately on their works.” 
He has nearly two years to “fight it out on that 
line ;” let him not “ keep himself bottled up” in 
fatal inaction. 





Siessiaaisie IN THE Far West. —The little 
town of Greeley in Colorado, which owes its birth 
to a novel colonizing scheme of Nathan C. Meeker, 
has already become so far a success, as to encour- 
age certain familiés in Chicago to attempt the or- 
ganization of a similar movement from that quar- 
ter. One meeting has already been held, and the 
Rev. Robert Collyer has agreed to act as Presi- 
dent of the Association. We wish the enterprise 
all success. If there be a peculiar fault in modern 
society, it is the signal decadance of the old Pil- 
grim spirit. The motive of the Plymouth colony 
was to find new ground where men could work out 
their own salvation in this life as well as the other, 
free from the constraint which a mature and 
worldly civilization necessarily brings. Something 
of this constraint is to be found in all densely pop- 
ulous districts of America to-day. Whoever builds 
a house, or lays out a garden, or invites a guest to 
table, or thinks of the tailor, ordressmaker, knows 
how much more he consults his neighbor’s opinion 
than hisown. To keep up appearances, men and 
women are every day resorting’ to subterfuges 
which are as baleful as they are deemed necessi- 
tous. To hold one’s own in the battle of life, mer- 
chant and mechanic, rich and poor, do things which 
ina freer society they would scorn. Of course, 
withthe great mass of population the fight must 
go qm where it begins, and nowhere do we really 
find’ truer exhibitions of a bracing and sturdy 
Christian spirit than i large American communi- 
ties. But there area good many individuals who 
would like to test the possibilities of earnest liv- 
ing on virgin soil, who aretired of sham conven- 
tion, and would seek room for an existence where 
the adoption of the Golden Rule is more favored by 
circumstances than it is in the hot air of competi- 
tion which belongs to dense populations. Coloni- 
zation is a practical path out of the anxieties and 
perplexities which they would shun.” It has hard- 
ships of its own, but these hardships are enno- 
bling, if men have sufficient stamina to endure them. 
We should hesitate to advise any body of men to 
venture in the way Meeker and his associate colo- 
nists have ventured, but the success of the Greeley 
enterprise thus far would seem to show that with 
a very little money, and with great sagacity, or- 
ganizing power, sinew, and persistence, the idea of 
modern colonies is no longer chimerical. 








RussIA AND HER OPPONENTS.—AS we write, there 
seems to be a strong probability that the Russian 
question will be referred to a Congress of all the 
great powers. The immediate danger of war is 
thus, to all appearance, averted. There is however 
every reason to believe that Russia will adhere 
tenaciously to her demand for the opening of 
the Black Sea to her fleet. She has evidently 
counted the cost, and knows the ground she is 
treading. The reference of the question to a Con- 
gress seems in perfect keeping with her interests. 
She thus gains further time to arm,—which is pro- 
bably more important to her than to her adver- 
saries, and avoids the great disadvantage of begin- 
ning military operations at the opening of her severe 
winter. Especially will she gain in the almost cer- 
tain modification in the sentiment of England, at 





present her strongest opponent. Under the stimu- 
lus of a treaty spurned without warning and with- 
out debate, England might have been roused to 
show a united and vigorous war front. But cooling 
and division are already apparent, and are likely 
to increase with the “ sober second thought” of the 
burdens under which England would encounter 
war. This then seems to be about the state of the 
case; Russia is determined to have the Black Sea 
opened, peaceably if she can, forcibly if she must ; 
England, Austria, and Turkey will exhaust their 
diplomatic resources to prevent it, but if those fail 
will fight only in case they find themselves abun- 
dantly strong. We have much hope that a peace- 
able settlement will be reached. Whether peace- 
able or violent, it seems likely to be in Russia’s 
favor. 








FROM THE RHINE. 
_ MayeEnon, Nov. 5, 1870. 
rT HE observation of many days spent in Western 

.. Germany dispels one cherished delusion—to 
wit, that the people are becoming alienated from 
their ancient forms of worship. It is sometimes 
said that the formalism of the Romish Church is 
becoming unpopular, and I had heard from high 
English authority, that her services are principally 
attended by women. This may be a season of 
special devotion in Belgium.and Rhenish Prussia, 
but certainly the churches and cathedrals are most 
numerously attended—and by the better and more 
intelligent classes. One cannot enter the smallest 
local church without finding there—a most devout 
and sincere body of worshipers assembled—and 
paying such due reverence to the prescribed forms 
as seems to indicate heartfelt sympathy. This 
earnestness of devotion, misled though it may be, is 
truly pleasant to see, since the most saddening of all 
things must ever be a nation which has a creed 
without a faith. As Dr. Draper has well observed, 
the darkest and most dangerous moment in the his- 
tory of a people, is that in which they find them- 
selves without faith in the systems which have pre- 
viously controlled their lives, and without knowl- 
edge of an adequate substitute therefor. Therefore 
it is to be hoped that the transformation to purity 
of belief may take place here by slower and more 
pacific movements than those convulsions which have 
thrown Italy into the dangerous vicinity of rational 
ism. There is a considerable element of Protestant 
ism in the Rhineland—very far in the minority, to 
be sure, but they may yet serve as the leaven in the 
great mass. Indeed there are even now a goodly 
number of churches which bear the standards of 
the Reformation—churches not slow in promoting 
the enlightening work to which they have been 
called. In all the Rhine cities one finds English or 
Scottish churches, but these are more for the benefit 
of the migratory islanders than for local service— 
from which they are debarred by the unfamiliarity 
of the people with their language. 

Along this cordon of fortresses much is seen of the 
effects of the conflict going on across the border. On - 
the platforms of the stations and in the streets of the 
towns are all manner of uniformed men—Prussian 
soldiers of every rank and arm—French officers 
from Metz—prisonérs marching to and fgo under 
guard—Landwehr troops ready to move westward 
when needed—and amid this martial medly, a 
goodly number of the representatives of the Geneva 
Convention, bearing the red cross upon a white 
ground on their arm. Under this philanthropic 
organization are gathered good Evangelical pastors 
from the Baltic provinces—and long-robed priests 
from Baden and Bavaria—alike seening to let cer- 
tain questions rest while the need of dying thou- 
sands is soimminent. It is authéntically reported 
that unheard of acts of toleration have taken place 


at the front—toleration which has well-nigh taken 


the form of fraternity. The Catholic and the Pro- 
testant preach in the same church, nor is the doc- 
trine of the Lutheran considered fit subjeet for 
exorcism. The priests attending the South German 
troops hav ifested a generosity of sentiment 
which it would be well forsome of our American 
sectaries to study, while the liberality of the Evan- 
gelical chaplains has been co-incident and co-exten- 
sive. Let us be very thankful that that bitter 
hostility which has so often brought fire and sword 
upon the German land has sunk to rest, and that 
her religious creed is no more to be taught her by 
push of Spanish pike, or by the sword of Sweden. 
And surely we should hail any disposition or policy 
which tends to spread the knowledge of the true 
Gospel by throwing down the hierarchical walls 
which have hitherto hidden its light from the 
nations thus enwalled. 

It was my privilege to attend a service at Cologne 
cathedral, a few days since, and a more solemn sight 
one can rarely meet. The vast and magnificent 
proportions of this greatest of Gothic temples, its 
massive columns strong and sturdy as their parent 
ledges, its gorgeous windows emblazoned with tra- 
ditions and brave histories of old—the careful and 
intricate carving everywhere appargnt—all these 
things had their interest, but a grander object 
chained the attention. This was the congregation 
of worshipers—a vast array of thousands—filling 
the nave and fringing out in large groups up and 
down the aisles, even invading the precincts of the 
jeweled choir. There were men of noble and intel- 
lectual appearance, ladies arrayed in rich and costly 
apparel, market women with quaint white caps and 
clattering wooden shoes, laboring men in blue 
blouses, soldiers in great numbers; many of 
them w their side-arms and in all varities of 
uniform. There they were, kneeling before the high 
altar, and along the stone floor of the cathedral, 
with their prayer books in their hands and often 
with the rosary. Poor, brave fellows, one cdnnot 
help thinking that the angel of prayer will find 
much of fervid and earnest supplication under these 
ritualistic forms, and bear it upward to the Master, 
and bring His blessings in return. That night a 
battalion left the city, and, perhaps, before now, 
some of these soldiers have “fallen asleep,” some of 
them, let us hope, “in Jesus.” PELERI-, 
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~ ‘The Household. 


WHAT IS TRUE POLITENESS? 


BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER. 
*6 4 H! How do yeu do? I am truly glad to 

A. see you! Oh dear, there’s the bell! I did 
hope we should have no ‘callers’ to interrupt us 
this evening—and that’s surely Mr. ——, @ good fel- 
low enough; but he makes such long ealls, and 
comes so often, that he is rather tedious. I wish the 
young folks were in; but I must be polite, I sup- 
pose”’—and with a slightly impatient air, the lady 
went forward to receive the unwe\come guest. 

How unfortunate that young people must go 
through some mortification, and be subject to some 
slight rebuffs, before experience teaches them the 
wisdom of Solomon’s counsel—“ Restrain thy foot 
from thy neighbor’s house, lest he grow weary of 
thee, and hate thee.” I always feel sorry that they 
must learn this. It isa hard lesson for the young. 
Anda I am sorry for the hostess also. It.is no easy 
‘thing to temper coolness with kindness in such cases. 
I hope she will show her annoyance as little as pos- 
sible. But—how is this? Do my ears deceive me? 

“Ah! Mr. —,I am quite delighted to see you 
again. Walk right in. Lay aside your overcoat, 
and spend the evening.” 

“Qh no! [I couldn’t possibly. I was just passing, 
and could not resist the temptation to run in and 
inquire about you all. Must stay only a moment.” 

‘‘QOh nonsense! I can’t allow youtoleave. You 
must stay to tea. Our young people will soon be in, 
awd to lose your call will be agreat disappointment.” 

“J really ought not to stop to-night; but I never 
know how to refuse you, dear Mrs. ——.” 

When the “young people” came in, they ad- 
journed to the front parlor, and were soon engaged 
in cheerful, pleasant discourse, while the hostess 
turned her attention to her elderly guest. 

“TI am glad to be let off so easily. I feared I 
should be compelled to entertain Mr. —— till tea 
time, and lose half my visit with you. But are you 
not well? You look troubled!’ 

“Shall I tell you honestly, I feel only half sure that 
Iam really a welcome guest here to night.” 

“ How can you say so? Do you not know that you 
are always, and at all times, welcome? 

“T certainly did think so until within'a few 
moments.”’ 

“ What can have happened to change your mind 
so very suddenly ?”’ 

“I so truly love you, Mary, that I shall tell you 
the whole truth, frankly. When I came, you met 
me with the greatest cordiality, and I was truly 
happy to be with you once mere. When the bell 
rang, you seemed to dread the interruption, and was 
half vexed when you recognized the voice of your 
visitor. That did not surprise me, for I well under- 
stand how an unexpected call will interrupt and 
mar anticipated pleasure, by distracting the at- 
tention, and drawing it away from the invited 
guests of the evening. Yet it was only a” call,’ 
and need not have detained you long. But I was 
grieved, and my faith in true friendship sadly 
shaken, when 1 heard your greeting to the ‘ rather 
tedious caller.’ Your manner was as winning, and 
your gratification as apparent, as, when I, your in- 
vited and expected guest, entered the room.” 

“Why! What would you have me do? Surely 
not treat a gentleman rudely or unkindly ?” 

“By no means. But when you did net wish him 
to remain, and knew that he had no intention of 
doing so, why feign a desire for his company which 
your heart did not sanction? If you always urge 
him with such apparent cordiality, no wonder his 
calls are long and frequent—tedious, as you termed 
them when speaking to me. Surely neither courtesy 
or politeness required that you should do more than 
chat a few moments, and let him depart. That 
would have been true kindness. Having fresh in 
mind your words and manner, when you heard his 
voice in the hall, and contrasting them with the ex- 
treme urgency of your solicitation to remain, is it 
strange that I said in my heart—‘ How do I know 
but { was invited here in the same Spirit, simply as 
an act of courtesy? and the earnest, cordial, affec- 
tionate greeting [ received was but sceming—the 
heartless formula of fashionable life?’ ” 

“T only did as all must do, if they would secure 
and maintain a respectable standing in good society.” 

“ My dear child, ‘there is something rotten in the 
State of Demmark’—in this so-called ‘good society’ 
—if it compels untruthfulnegs/’ 

“I grieve that you judge me so harshly. You 
surely do net believe I would tell a falsehood ?” 

“That is too rough a term to be mentioned to ears 
polite, but, by your own statement, what else was 
it? You urge this uninitiated young man to do that 
which you acknowledge you did not desire him to 
do. Bear with me, my child; I speak but for your 
own good. In the whirl and excitement of fashion- 
able life, you cannot understand how this hollow- 
hearted mode of existence appears toa looker-on. 
Not this instance alone—but there are a thousand 
varieties in which strict truth is thought quite old- 
fashioned ¢nd unnecessary.” 

We are surprised and pained at the lack of real, 
genuine truthfulness in the social intercourse be- 
tween friends, as well as with passing acquaintances. 
And it is so often manifested in cases where a 
strictly truthful course would be the easiest and 
altegether the kindest way.»A certain amount of 
attention, a certain number of calls, are thought 
necessary, if one would keepin good and regular 
standing in fashionable, genteel society. But that 
these calls and attentions should ng from the 
heart—from true kindness and friendly feeling—is 
often apparently as fully ignored as if such emo- 
tions had no real existence. And when these “ calls” 
have been made, the proper attention rendered, 

what good has been accomplished? Often none at 
all, and it is well if sometimes positive evil is not the 
result, if not to others, to one’s own self. Time use- 
lessly spent, words uttered that have no meaning, 
,or & covert ane to wound and vex; assurances of 











pleasure and interest which your heart denies; lay- 
ing your own truthfulness as a sacrifice on the altar 
of politeness—what good results can you expect? 
We feel moved to speak earnestly to our young 
friends just enterimg this strange, unnatural life, be- 
cause we would have you think of it, soberly, as 
Christians should. We are told to let our “ yea be 
yea, our nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than this 
cometh of evil.”’ In all truth and fidelity, deal by 
others as you would have them deal by you. 


RECEIPTS. 


OLD VEAL.—Mince the veal very fine, with a 

little ham, a tablespoonful of flour, three well- 
beaten eggs, one small onion, scalded for five or ten 
minutes to remove the coarser flavor, and then 
chopped fine; sweet herbs, pepper, and salt, to suit 
the taste. Butter adeep pie-plate; set a small cup 
in the center, and fill the plate all round the cup 
with the mince-meat. Bake of a delicate brown; 
then remove the cup, and fill its place with some 
nice sauce—apple, cranberry, or jelly, or, if you 
please, some scolloped oysters. Beef, lamb, or chicken 
prepared in the same way is very good. 


CHICKEN PuppinG.—Joint a pair of small, tender 
chickens; season with salt and pepper; just cover 
with water, and stew with three thin slices of salt 
pork, that has been well washed in hot water. When 
tender, take from the liquor and set to cool. Make 
a batter of one quart of flour, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, and a teaspoonful of salt, or, if prepared flour, 
no salt is needed. When the meat is cold, cover the 
bottom of a large bake-dish with batter; then a 
layer of chicken; then another of batter, and so on 
till all is used, finishing off with batter. Bake until 
a light brown. Beat an egg and stir into the liquor 
that was set aside, and serve it hot with the pudding. 


SWEET-BREAD CROQUETTES.—Trim the sweet- 
breads neatly; remove all the gristle. Parboil and 
mince very fine; add grated bread, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and a very little mace, if agreeable. 
Moisten with cream; stir all well together, and 
shape them by pressing firmly into a pear-shaped 
wine-glass or small mould, or mould into little 
cones by rolling in your hands. Have ready a beaten 
egg and fine rolled and sifted bread or cracker 
crumbs. Dip each croquette into the egg, and roll 
in the crumbs; stick a fruit stem into the cone, to 
look like an apple or pear, and fry in butter. This is 
good for coid chicken, beef, orgaw oysters. 


A “Two Story.”—A genuine farmer’s dish, but 
fit to set before a king; so we are assured, by one 
who knows. Peel and slice thin, potatoes and onions 
(five potatoes to one small onion); cut half a pound 
of sweet salt pork in thin slices, toa pound of beef, 
mutton, or veal. Cut the meat in small pieces. Take 
some nice bread dough and shorten a little, and line 
the bottom of the stew-pan with slices of pork; then 
a layer of meat, potatoes, and onions; dust over a 
little pepper, and cover with a layer of crust; then 
more pork, meat, and vegetables; then more crust. 
Repeat this till the stew-pot is*full—the size of the 
pot will depend on the number of the family; pour 
in sufficient water to cover; finish with crust. Let 
it simmer till meat, vegetables, &c., are done, but do 
not boil. Serve hot. 

[SEE eee 


THE KITCHEN. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 
NO. Il. 


HEN Rome fell, the arts of cookery were 
banished from common view, and were 
practiced in the convents and religious houses. 
The Gauls were great eaters. They consumed much 
meat but few vegetables. Bread was not in demand 
among them. The manner in which the meat was 
served out did not in some cases demand much cook- 
ing. The hunters of Dauphiny would take the game 
they killed, salt it and season it, as their taste and 
means allowed, and put it in their hats, and when it 
was done would eatit. The Croats placed the slices 
of meat under their saddles, and when sufficiently 
maturediin this condition, it was eaten. The A byssyn- 
nians fasten_a bulloek te a stake, and the feasters, 
each, with his knife, cuts the living flesh from the 
suffering animal, and swallows it with great delight. 

In time thearts of cookery spread from t: elig- 
ious houses among the nobility. But ther of 
the Crusaders aided greatly the advancement of the 
culinary art, and the sumptuousness of their 
feasts. Eastern magnificence was added to the arts 
of the kitchen. As Frenchmen are ever enthusiastic 
in whatever demands their attention, they entered 
with their extravagance in expenditure and with 
all the science and philosophy the times allowed, into 
the culinary department. 

No nation of people have studied or practiced with 
the success of the French, the science, it we may so 
call it, of Gastronomy. Kings of France from the 
14th century and onwards, have repeatedly inter- 
dicted the extravagance of the French nobility in 
their feasts. The numberof courses was prescribed 
and the limit of expenses not to be exceeded, under 
penalties. The amount of table furniture was not 
to exceed a certain amount. In 1447 the Count de 
Foix gave an entertainment at Tours. He had 
twelve tables and seven courses at each table, and 
for each service he had one hundred and forty 
silver pjates. Louis XIIIth limited the expenses of 
a feast to one crown per head. Some celebrated men 
in France have been, and are now the managers of 
the cuisine of French nobility and her princes in 
wealth. Some of their dishes are of an elaborate- 
ness, that can certainly not be exceeded. Did space 
permit we should like to give the composition of 
some of their dishes. We can only allude to one. 
Sixteen birds of different kinds are placed one 
within the other, each being seasoned and prepared 
as though te be cooked by itself. The outside bird 
being a turkey, it is placed in a cooking vessel, that 
may besealedup. It is then placed ona slow fire 
and digested, not boiled, for twenty-four hours. At 
the end of this time it is served. Here is the con- 
centrated aroma and taste of all the most highly 
esteemed birds and of all the spices and condiments, 
that give “bon gout” to edibles. If guided by 








science such complicated preparations may not be 
injurious and they might inspire in the consumers 
the desire of Philoxenus, who wished he had a neck 
as long asa stork, that the delicious taste might be 
prolonged. It is a demand in France of professional 
cooks, that they be well educated, and well versed 
in chemistry, botany and physiology. While untold 
evils results from compounds made in ignorance, 
much less evil is to be expected from compositions 
formed by intelligence. The French in the middle 
ages had customs at their feasts, which must have 
been very agreeable, perhaps, in some cases, and 
extremely embarrassing and disagreeable in others. 
The hostess divided out her guests in couples, who 
were expected to eat out of the same plate, and 
drink from the same vessel. As forks were not yet 
invented, the fingers were used instead. If the 
parties were not partial to each other, the arrange- 
ment could not have been a happy one to those 
thus circumstanced. 

The Saxons were an abstemious race, but the Nor- 
mans practided mote refined cooking. The causes 
that stimulated the culinary art in France did the 
samein England, But they fell far short in the race 
with their neighbors, and French cooks have always 
taken the leadin England even up to the present 
time. 

The public estimation in which cookery has been 
held has greatly varied in different countries and at 
different times. The Athenian philosophers dis- 
cussed the processes of cooking at their feasts. The 
leaders of the art in Syracuse and Rome were men 
of the highest refinement. There has always been 
a marked association in the advancement of the fine 
arts and cookery. 

Cookery in this country has an equivocal position. 
With some exceptions it is practiced by the most 
igporant of our population, and compounds are 
brought to our tables for our consumption, that an 
ostrich might well reject. 

Our food should be both animal and vegetable, 
and in due proportion which in the future we may 
point out. Our anatomical structure plainly indi- 
cates this. Our teeth are made for cutting, tearing, 
and griading. We have the incisors for cutting, 
the eanine for tearinggand the molars fof grinding, 
thus combining the structure in our teeth of the 
herbaceous and carniverous animals. Our stomachs 
and accompanying organs are much more simple 
than the herbiverous and more complicated than the 
strictly carniverous animals, thus indicating the 
charactér of our food. To compensate for the ex- 
cessive development in the herbiverous necessary to 
digest raw vegetables, we must modify them by 
cooking, especially the grains and roots. By cooking 
the temperature should be such as to break up the 
organic structure and render some of the elements, 
especially starch, soluble. To rightly prepare the 
products of the cereals, has demanded and received 
the closest attention. Thearion, of Sicily, declared 
that he has a thousand ways by which he could con- 
vert flour into agreeable and nourfshing nutri- 
ment. 

So highly has good cooking been beld by some, as 
affecting the feelings of those who have enjoyed its 
preparations, that they have declared that every 
diplomatist saould take special care to have a good 
cook. That successful diplomacy goes hand in hand 
with good cookery, and that the science of gas- 
tronomy marches at the head of civilization. We 
are all aware how much infiuence a dinner has on 
our feelings. If it is good, we feel cheerful and com- 
placent, willing neither to give or take offense, and 
ready to accommodate as far as possible, being just 
in the right frame of mind for the diplomatist te do 
his work. On the contrary, if the dinner is bad 
either in point ef material or cooking, we are 
uneasy, not pliable, unyiclding, and more easily 
offended than usual. We know nothing that will 
carry a good man further on the road to ill temper 
than a poor dinner. 

The apparatus of the kitchen, which we shall dis- 
cuss more fully hereafter, is of every possible varia- 
tion, from the fire with a few pots and kettles to the 
complicated ranges that were exhibited at our late 
Institute Fair. - 

All the numerous inventions of stoves and ranges 
for baking and boiling and roasting are by no means 
original with the present generation. Mr. Stanley 
Howard, in 1797, took out a patent for cooking by 
steam and involving some principles not found in 
present arrangements. In 1796 James Tate took out 
a patent for cooking by a lamp, and we haveseen no 
invention, of the present time, for cooking, in this 
way, superior in principle to his. 

—_—Ee 
MRS. HENDERSON’S LITTLE ROOM. 
BY LAIOUS. 

“She had a divine magic too, that mother of mine; if it 
be magic to commune daily with the supernatural. She had 
alittle’room all her own, where on astand, always stood open 
the great family Bible, and when work pressed hard and 
children were untoward, when sickness threatened, when 
the skeins of life were all crossways and tangled, she went 
quietly to that room, and kneeling over that Bible, took 
hold of a warm, healing, invisible hand, that made the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain.”—From chap. 
1 of “* My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson’s History.” 

OTHING seems so marvellous to me as God’s 

patience. I wonder, sometimes, if He ever 

does get-tired of our coming, always with complaints, 

never with songs. Well! I admit never is too strong 
a word; substitute seldom, yes! very seldom. 

“When work pressed hard, and children were un- 
towafd, when sickness threatened, when the skeins 
of life were all crossways and tangled,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson sought her place of prayer, and “ took hold 
of a warm, healing, invisible hand that made the 

ked straight and the rough places plain.” But 

the crooked places were made straight and 

the rough places plain, when health was vigorous, 

and life followed with a full, streng tide; when the 

skeins were disentangled, and the skies were clear, 

ang the air full of invigoration, and the step elastic 

—how then? Did joy send her to her Bible and her 

God, as well as sorrow ? Did she go to varry her health 

and happiness to the Great Father, as well as. her 
sickness and her sorrow? nittan 





I love to have my children come to me with all their 
troubles and perplexities. I want them to feel that 
no friend is dearer to them, none more ready to bear, 
what can be borne, of their burdens. But I confess 
I should grow weary if they never came to me except 
with tears in their eyes; never unless the skeins of 
their lives were tangled and crossways, I want them 
none the less to bring me their glad anticipations, 
their bright hopes, their realized joys, their health, 
and strength, and happiness. Iam glad te have my 
boy bring m¢ his troublesome sum or his hard Latin 
sentence for my help. But I like, too, to have him 
bring me his slate when every sum bas been con- 
quered, and his Latin book when every difficulty 
has been solved, and there is triumph in his glad 
face. aap 

I do not object to the teaching of Mrs. Henderson’s 
example—not at all: I only object to a teaching 
which stops there. 

There is a lady at Wheathedge—I will not give her 
name—who, like Mrs. Henderson, had, and I trust 
still has; ‘a little room all her own,” where on a 
stand was always kept the open Bible and a hymn- 
book. Often, while the land was rent with war, and 
our hearts were sore with news of bloodshed and of 
death, she retreated to that room and found a-ref- 
uge there. When the news of the first Bull’s Run 
reached us, there she found solace. When Pope fell 
back, and Washington was threatened, there she 
still got courage and hope. Neither the first nor the 
second invasion of Pensylvania daunted or disturbed 
her.* I never saw her falter, never saw her hope 
dim or her courage feeble, once. But when at last 
the neWs came ofthe occupation ef Richmond, and 
all the country was in a blaze of excitement, and 
men were hurrying to and fro in a delirium of en- 
thusiasm, and enmities were reconciled, and friends 
sought each other to obtain in communion that ex- 
pression of their joy which the solitary heart was 
not capable of, she hastened home from the thronged 
streets to that “little room all her own,” te pour out 
her song of thanksgiving im the place where she had 
so often poured out her prayer and supplicatien, 
and to find in the companionship of God that sym- 
pa in her joy which others found in the hand- 
8 gs and gratulations of their fellow-men. One 
such Christian I have known—but not many—very, 
very few! 

“And it came to pass as he went to Jerusalem thathe 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee. And as 
he entered into a certain village there met him ten men that 
were lepers, which stood afar off; and they lifted up their 
voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. And 
when he saw them he said unto them, Go shew yourselves 
unto the priests. And it came to pass that as they went they 
were cleansed. And one of them when he saw that he was 
healed turned back and with a loud voice glorified God and 
fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he 
wasa Samaritan. And Jesus answering, said, Were there 
not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? There are not 
found that returned to give glor} to Ged save this stranger.” 

It has been so ever since. There is many a Mrs. 
Henderson that seeks the “‘ warm, healing, invisible 
hand,” in hours of trouble and darkness; but it 
seems to me that there is not an average of over ane 
Christian in ten who, when healed, returns to give 


glory to God. 


Wheathedge, N. Y. 








TO MY LITTLE DAUGHPBER. 
BY MRS..@. L. DAVIDSON. % 
HEN thou wast laid upon my breast, 
But two short years ago, 
And nesfled there in peaceful rest, 
In slumbers breathing low, 


A mother’s deep, unselfish love 
Rose strong within my heart, 

That change nor doubt can never know, 
But forms of life a part. 


4 bending o’er thy infant form, 
fond and loving pride, 
Breathing a prayer for those he loved, 
Thy father stood beside. 


Ab! then my cup of joy was full, 
I could not ask for more; e 
But only prayed God that we might 
All reach the golden shore. 


Thou'rt just two years, my love to-day, 
Thou’st learned to lisp his name; 
But, darling, he is far away, 
Though we are just the same. 


They say thou hast thy mother’s eyes, 
Yet, darling, I can see 

In every motion, every look, 
Thy father, child, in thee. 


But though his heart has recreant proved, 
And led him far astray, 

We'll love him just the same, my chiid, 
And for him ever pray— 


Pray that a Father's loving hand, 
Wherever he may roam, 

May guard him from all sin and harm 
And guide him safely home. 


=== 





AUNT CARRY. 

TTY, LAURA, and WILL came whispering 

to the outside of Aunt Carry’s door, Aunt 
Carry heard them, and smiling to herself, raised her 
gentle voice and called “‘ Come in,” just as the eager 
knock fell on the panel. Three youthful faces peeped 
in, responsive to the sumnrons, and a trio of young 
voices said, all in a reproachful haste, “Oh! Aunty 
did we wake youup?” Aunty re-assured them on 
that point, and added that she was glad they came, 
for she was beginning to get a little lonely, and was 
quite ready for visitors.* 

Little folks like to. have things well explained, so 
I will just say here that Aunt Carry Goodwin was 
Mrs. Jay’s younger sister,.at present Spending the 
winter with her; and that Mrs. Jay was the mother 
of the three young people alluded to above. The 
daygoad proved very windy and rainy, and Will 

confined to the house with a severe cold nad 
teazed his sisters to the last point of endurance, 
when discreet Miss Laura, to avoid the explosion 
she foresaw between Will the proveking, and Hetty 
the hot-tempered, proposed an adjournment to that 
haven of rest, Aunt Carry’s room! Now Aunt 
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Carry was very pretty, and though suffering much 
pain from a lame ankle, was still well, and very 
brignt—“up and down jolly,’’ Will called her. 
ller room was just enough a sick-room to make the 
children rather subdued in voice and manner when 
they entered, but all too cosy to seem gloomy. 
“« Aunty was so full of nice ideas” Laura said, after 
going to her in abject despair, with the question so 
momentous to a school-girl, ‘“‘ What shall I write for 
a composition?” ‘“ Yes, indeed!” responded Hetty, 
thinking meanwhile of the stylish twist Aunty’s 
slender fingers had given to the old Roman sash, 
which had at once revived all its former graces ; 
“That’s so,” added Will, remembering on his part 
the help Aunt Carry had offered him, with his 
“‘Stamp-book” and its bewildering varieties of 
yellow, red, green, and blue. So here they are, with 
great faith that Aunt Carry will help them through 
their rainy afternoon, and here she is, sweet and 
smiling, very willing to be of use. Aunty brings 
the crisis on herself, by asking the old-time question, 
“Shall I tell youa story ?’* Instantly Hetty gives a 
genuine scream of delight, Laura clasps her hands 
in arapture, while Will, after the manner of boys, 
tries to affect a superior indifference before ‘ the 
girls,” but balances himself in an unsteady attitude 
of interest, and begs Aunt Carry to “Go ahead.” 
Aunt Carry does “go ahead,” merely saying to 
begin with, that as they are rather too old for “ Once 
upon a time,” she will tell them about some of her 
own good times when she was a girl and played 
among the hills in Massachusetts. The children 
vote this just the thing, and so the story begins. 
“You know when I was a little girl at home ad 
ndbody to play with. Your mother was almost a 
young lady, and was away a great deal at boarding- 
school ; 
tions of life and times at that wonderful place, and 
re-modeled my paper-doll baby-house till I could 
boast of fifty paper scholars, answering to the 
names of sister’s school-mates, each owning three 
dresses, and four school-books, and every two oc- 
cupying one bed and room! That was the way to 


really play with paper dolls. I never did like the 
In my day, it 
was only occasionally that a paper doll could og 


published ones you buy now-a-days ! 


purchased ; I made most of mine myself, though I re- 
member three that were wonderful exceptions. One 
was painted for me by a lady-artist, a friend of my 


mother’s; the other two were bought in Boston at 
Speaking of 


the enormous price of half-a-dollar ! 
paper dolls makes me remember that the first silk 


dress I had, new, I earned myself; by making paper 


dolls for my friends.” ‘“ How much did it cost?” 
askéd Laura, ‘‘ And how was it made ?” asked Hetty, 
and “Jiminy! weren’t you smart!’”’ added Will, 
forgetting his contempt for all this doll-baby talk, 


in the wish at the moment that he could make a 


fortune out of themand buy avelocipede! ‘ Well, 
it cost twelve dollars, and it was made perfectly 


plain with low neck and short sleeves, and with a 


little cape to wear over it out-doors. Isuppose you 
girls think that must have been ver¥ homely, but J 


think it was prettier than all the flounces and over- 


skirts.” “Oh! Aunt Carry,” cried both the little 


girls deprecatingly, ‘‘ You wouldn’t have us wear 


things so plain, when other girls don’t!” ‘“No,I 
would not, for I think you would be made more un- 


comfortable by looking odd, than the whole thing is 


worth, but if I might be allowed to preach a little 


sermon, I would suggest that it would be better 


even to look old-fashioned than to spend half a day 


in pouting because mother decided that one ruffle 


around a dress that had a pretty overskirt, was as 
suitable for a little girl as the three ruffles she fretted 
fér ; neither do I think it a good reason for staying 


home from church because @ hat with summer 


trimming was unsuitable for October. However,” 
continued Aunt Carry after drawing the two little 
girls closer and kissing the two faces, reddened with 
@tell-tale blushes, “Iimagine girls are not very 
different in 1870 from what they were in 1850, only 
that the more trimming there is on dresses, the more 
time it takes to make them, and the more thought is 
bestowed upon them, and that is the reason I think 
ita pity that the modern taste dresses little folks 
so elaborately.”’ ‘“‘ Did you used to pout and feel 
bad about your clothes ?’”’ asked Hetty. ‘Oh dear, 
yes! I was always having sister Fanny’s clothes 
made over for me, and it did seem asif the pretty 
ones that I anticipated wearing with some pleasure 
would never be outgrown, while those that I secretly 
thought ugly were the very ones to be promptly 
discarded by her. But I can lodk back now re- 
membering certain dresses from which I suffered, and 
see that they were not only suitable but very 
pretty. My greatest grievance was that my best 
winter dress (which was generally bought especially 
for me), was invariably light blue merino, and my 
dream was alight pink, which I never attained. So 
you see, little girls feel abused, and think their 
mothers oppress them on this weighty matter, at all 
times of the world. But here’s Will looking dread- 
fully bored, and no wonder, when he came to hear a 
story and got a sermon instead! Well, let me see, 
what was I going to tell you about in the beginning 
—oh, yes! I remember. At homel had to play by 
myself, except when I had an occasional visitor, but 
when I went to Oldfield I had three constant com- 
panions. Aunt Mary’s boys went every year to Old- 
field, and it seemed to me that I only existed in the 
winter for the hope of going to the country with 
Walter, Harry and Robin the summer. Such fun! 
We boarded at different farm-houses not very far 
apart, and it makes my poor lame ankle ache to 
think how fast and often we ran over the meadow 
that lay between! We used to help to make’the 
hay at the farmers where the boys boarded. His 
name was Mr. Anderson and he wasa very good- 
natured man, but my farmer, whose name was 
Wood, was “ as cross as two sticks,” and would, on 
no account, let us “bother” jim, whereupon oe 
bothered him more than we did Mr. Anderson ! 
were as excited over the beautiful hay that pdr 
from the “ ten-acre,” and as surprised at the unex- 
pectedly good crop from the “ meadow lot” as any 
of the hired men. We sympathized very deeply 
with the farmer, fidgetting in meeting when the 


and by the way I listened to her descrip- 


hunder-storm came on that would damage that 
“spread hay,’’ and speculated very gravely as to 
the probable hereafter of the over-tempted man 
who should get in his hay on Sunday! But making 
hay was only one of our delights, and was dignified 
by us with the namcof work. Play was the end 
und aim of our life in the summer. One game was 
that of keeping house, and it was a very pretty 
sport too, out under the trees near the brook. There 
was one tree in particular that was twisted in 
such a manner that it had nice corners and crannies 
for closets to put away our valuables. Bits of 
broken china served for plates, and pointed sticks 
for forks, and many is the feast we had out there 
with roasted potatoes, corn and apples. We had up 
and down stairs, too, for we easily climbed the tree, 
the boys, of course, like squirrels, and I like a—” 
“Brick,” suggested Will,—“ tom-boy” said Aunt 
Carry, laughing .at the recollection of the torn 
aprons, scratched hands and knees that used to 
accompany her graceful ascent and descent on these 
frolics. ‘‘ Rob was avery fat little fellow, and it re- 
quired the strength of the whole party to get him 
into his lodgings. Walter would climb first, and 
Harry and I would “boost” poor Rob while Walter 
dragged him from above; it isa wonder we did not 
break somebody’s neck with our contrivances.’’ The 
children were very much amused at the picture of 
fat little Rob, as he was in their view, tall cousin 
Robert, the distinguished physician in Philadelphia. 
Will was eagerly inquiring how Cousin Walter, the 
present’ reverend minister, and Cousin Harry, the 
successful Western merchant, appeared twenty-five 
years ago, when Mrs. Jay opened the door of Aunt 
Carry’s room, saying, ‘‘ Carry, here is Miss Peters, 
may she come in?’ whereupon the three children, 
with wonderful unanimity arose, and with as little 
ceremony as was possible, under mamma’s lady-like 
supervision, filed out and fled to some other apart- 
ment. Even Aunt Carry’s room lost, something of 
its charm, when Miss Peters was an occupant; J am 
afraid my little group of friends disliked Mis 
Peteray Do you think so, too? 
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WHAT SHAWNY DID TOTHE 
@ LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY MISS S. J. PRICHARD. 
SHAWNY STORM’S ISLAND. 
CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


Bi pa had such a fearful thing happened be- 
fore to Mr. Storm. What would you have 
done, had you had charge of that light-house on the 
Isle of Psalms? ‘‘Gone down on the shore, to be 
sure, and built a bonfire large enough to have kept 
ships away,” did i hear you say? You could not 
do that, because there was not wood enough to do it. 
There was only a little drift that the ocean bronght 
to shore, and the winter supply-ship had not yet, 
you remember, touched at the Island. The very 
candles that Mr. Storm had bought that day at the 
fishing village he had put back to shore with, after 
having started, finding that he could not keep them 
dry, and even had he had them, they would have 
done little service before the great reflector. Mrs. 
Storm had just two candles that she had saved for 
some time of need. Shall I tell you what Mr. and 
Mrs. Storm did? They prayed to God—not kneeling 
down and in words, but with a strong cry out of 
their hearts, too strong for many words, but as 
though they must be heard, and then Mrs Storm 
said, very softly, ‘‘Have courage! We will do what 
we can.”’ Shawny kad gone close to her father. She 
reached up and put her little hand in his, and said: 

“Tell me, papa, what the matter is.”’ 

“Nothing that you can help, darling; the oil is 
gone, and the light wont last an hour.” 

‘OQ, papa, I am so sorry.” 

“Don’t fret; pet,”” and Mr. Storm caught Shawny 
in his arms and kissed her as he went on his way. 

Shawny struggled to free herself and cried out, 
“You wouldn’t kiss naughty me, ever, if you knew I 
let the oil all run away cane &@ purpose.” 

“You, Shawny!” 

Shawny cried out, as though aes heart would break: 
“Yes, papa, I did, so’s we could go away from 
here and see the big world. - You told me so one day 
when the oil -was all burned up, and I only helped 
make it go. I didn’t mean to be naughty, mamma.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Storm looked at their chjjd, and nei- 
ther could find any words to use. Shawny was very 
miserable then. ‘‘ Don’t feel bad, papa,’’ she said, 
“T’ll let that natural man have all my birds if he 
wants ’em, and then you can buy more oil and burn 
the lamp all day if you want to,” 

“My poor child,” said Mr. Storm, “I hope you 
will never know what you have done, but I love you 
all the more for telling me the truth. 
gotowork. There is no rest for us until the storm 
is done.” 

Shawny hovered around her father while he ate 
his dinner, trying to make him eat every morsel 
upon the table, as though eating were to give light 
to wandering ships in a gale. It wasa brief time 
that Mr. Storm took for his eating, for every mo- 
ment the night was coming nearer. Mrs. Storm was 
missing from the house, when Shawny went in 
search of her. She had determined to lose no time. 
With a stout ropein her hand, to which was made 
fast a strong shark-hook, she had gone to walk 
around the Island, hoping that the storm might have 
brought in bits of drift that would help them to 
keep up alight through the night, Not knowing 
the errand on which his wife was gone, Mr. Storm 
also, with like intent, was walking around, when he 
heard a call from his brave little wife who was con- 
tending with the foaming breakers for a fragment of 
wreck. She had caught it, but was not strong 
enough to pull it in. He ran down into the surf 
and drew it in, thankful for even a water-soaked 
bit of.0ld wood. ‘How do we know but some poor 

ul has clung to that in this very storm,” she said, 
“and perhaps been lost close to land?” With a cer- 
tain kind of pity fer the burden it might have 
borne they laid it down, then, battling with wind 
and storm, went their way around the Island, but 
[found nothing more. It wasytime for the light to 








Now we must" 


burn, and Mr, Storm went up and lighted it. Then 
he hurried down to cut up the piece of drift-wood. 
During this time Mrs. Storm and Shawny had 
brought together every bit of anything to burn that 
they could find around the premises, and yet the 
pile seemed so small! ‘‘ What a pity ’tis that the 
light-house isn’t made of wood, so that we could 
burn that when all else failed,” laughed Mrs. Storm, 
toiling away at something close to the entrance, 
near which Mr. Storm was cutting up wood. 
Shawny feeped in to see what she was doing. Mrs. 
Storm had one of the two precious candles burning, 
and Shawny, seeihg, cried out, “Why, mamma is 
pulling out her big red chest!” 

Mr. Storm threw down his ax and went to the 
place. Shawny’s words were true. Mrs. Storm had 
unpacked the chest she had prized so highly. It had 
come to the Island with her from the old mainland. 
It had been given to her when she left her father’s 
house, not an empty chest, but filled with linen, 
linen whose warp and woof had been prepared by 
hands now long ceased from labor. Her treasures 
lay upon the floor, just then, with sprigs of lavender 
scattered about as though they were of no special 
value. 

“No, Mary, don't do that,” said Mr. Storm. 
can’t let you do it.” 

“I would have given it up to save you at any 
time,” she said, ‘‘and how can we tell how precious 
a life to some one it may save? Letitgo. It will 
make splendid pine torches, and will be such depen- 
dence when everything else fails. I want you to cut 
itup the very next thing.” , 

And still Mr. Storm did not cutit, ‘Perhaps it 
may not be necessary,” he said, but she insisted, on 
the plea of ‘‘ Who knows what soul may be lost be- 
cause we linger over an old pine chest?” So, into it 
the old ax went, cleaving cover, end, and sides. 
When it was cut Mrs. Storm took the pieces in her 
arms ‘and carried them in, In front of the house 
fire, where the coals over which she had cooked her 
husband’s dinner were glowing, she sat for the next 
two hours deftly splitting the ends of the pieces of 
her chest into feathers that would ignite quickly. 

The oil in the light-house had burned to the latest 
drop. Mr. Storm lookedin. He could but just see 
Shawny behind the pile of feathered sticks. 

“Weare going to play Fourth of July,” said Mrs. 
Storm, smiling at the surprise she saw pictured In 
his eyes; ‘these are m works; don’t you think 
they will go off well?” 

‘*T wish I could feelas happy as you look,”’ he said. 
“The storm gets higher and higher every hour, and 
I am going up now. Come to me before long, for 
you know I cannot leave the place.” Neither 
Shawny nor her mother saw the look of pain on his 
good face as he turned away. No sooner was he 
gone than out came an iron kettle from its home in 
a cupboard, and in five minutes a mass was simmer- 
ing in it, such as no housewife ever before prepared. 
Every drop or morsel of a thing about the house 
that could bg eonverted into grease, went into the 
kettle from time to time. 

Shawny was greatly interested. She did not un- 
derstand what was going on. ‘“*Why, mamma, 
whose dinner is that going to fry ?” she asked. 

““Never mind whose dinner; it is a big creature I 
have te feed this time, and you shall see if you 
wait.”’ 

Shawny waited, and quite forgot her sleepy time 
in watching her mother. Mrs Storm tore into strips 
all the old cotton she could find, but that did not 
make enough for her use, so she tore up good gar- 
ments in the same manner and every strip went in 
its turn into the kettle of grease and boiled away 
there for a minute, and then was drawn out to make 
room for another. 

“Qmamma! Soup with rags init! Who taught 
you to make it? I won’t eat a bit, not if I starve,” 
cried Shawny. 

**My darling, this is not to eat.” 

“Oh!” said Shawny, and then somehow she laid 
her head down just for a minute on the settle and 
forgot to take it up again. 

“My darling’s safe,” thought Mrs. Storm, and 
then she thought that some othef heart’s darling 
might be out in the fury of the sea and of the wind, 
and she worked faster and harder than ever, wind- 
ing the , a of cloth soaked in grease about the 
sticks she had prepared. She tried one of her little 
torches and found that it would burn five minutes. 
Looking up from the place where she sat, she could 
just see her husband up in the top, as he kept his 
station. It wasastrange sight to look upon. The 
little child, who had wrought all the trouble and 
anxiety, quietly sleeping, happy and care-free, on 
the chintz-covered settle, the mother toiling to do 
what she could to atone for her little one’s act, the 
father, tossed to and fro, up in the light-house, burn- 
ing his fingers, tiring his arms, wearing himself to 
utmost; weariness with trying to keep up a blaze 
close to the great reflector. 

‘To think that my foolish words-*should have 
brought about all this trouble!” said Mr>Storm, as, 
at midnight, his wife climbed up to the place where 
he stood, bearing in her arms a pile of her deftly 
made torches. So you see every one tried to shield 
Shawny from her own act. I told you the love of 
these parents was very great for their little girl. 

Mrs. Storm had scareely laid her torches down 
when the glare of the burning wood he held showed 
to her her husband’s hands, cruelly burned. He did 
not think of the pain then. He said, presently, 
“Hark! Did you hear that?” 

“I heard nothing but the storm.” 

“There! There! It is e ship's gun, or am growing 
mad with all this anxiety.” 

“T heard something, Chitty she said. They 

listened, and as they listened the torch burned low, 
laower than they knew until a cinder fell on Mr. 
Storm’s hand, burning it afresh. Mrs. Storm set 
alight one of her torches and held it aloft justasa 
sound was blown like a shot against the tower. 
“Tt is a ship’s gun,” said Mr. Storm. 
“Tt is!” repeated his wife, as she looked down 
upon her husband’s hands. “ Blessed be your burns, 
for let What may come, we know the light has net 
been dimmed, not even doa one minute, to-night; 
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but, now, while I stay you must go down and take 
care of them 

He went. Five minuteg passed, and a second 
torch held aloft shot its brilliant fiames far out inte 
the night and answered back the flash of the gun 
that again sent abroad its note of distress. Poor 
Shawny, aroused “from her sleep by it, thought it’ 
thunder, and was just about to shout out for her 
mother when her father appeared. 

“Come, my little nurse, I want you to wake up 
and help me. See how I have burned my hands, and 
I can stay but a minute, for your mother is up there 
all alone.”’ 

Then Shawny was wide awake. How she did 
lament over the burns as she helped her father to 
cover them with flour, and in her clumsy fashion’ 
she bundled them up. “ Papa, did it thunder?’ she 
asked. 

“No, my child, it was a gun that you heard.” 

“Will it be lost?” . 

“The gun will be, if the ship is.” 

“*T mean the folks.” 

“No one can tell;” and then Mr. Storm was ready 
to go back to his post. Shawny sat on the lower 
step of the stairs, while her father climed as fast as 
he could back again. 

“This is the last year I will stay here,” he said, 
when he reached the top. ‘‘ We shall all feel as old 
as Methuselah if we sthy here through many such 
storms.” 

‘“* Who knows that we shall live through this one?” 
she said, and the solemn thought made them very 
quiet, untila nearer gun told them that the ship was 
drifting or driving nearer to them. “O! it is coming 
on.” said Mrs. Storm. “Can you keep the light 
alive while I go down to the shore and try to see it?’ 

“Promise me, Mary, that you will not go ‘near the 
shore. Remember, if you do not come back soon I 
cannot leave this place to look for you.” 

She promised, and went down. Then for awhile 
all sounds were merged in the great chorus of the 
storm that swept past the lonely sentinel in the 
tower. Down on the coast, with her child’s hand 
held fast in her own, went the brave little woman, 
and she was quite certain, once, when there was a 
momentary break in the clouds, that she saw the 
outline of a ship. 








— Grown persons are apt to puta lower estimate 
than is just, on the understanding of children. They 
rate them by what they know, and children know 
very little, but their capacity of comprehension is 
very great; hence the continued wonder of those 
who are unaccustomed to them, at the *‘old fashioned 
ways” of some lone little one who has had no play- 
fellows, and at the odd mixture of folly and wisdom 
in its sayings. A continued battle goeson in a child’s 
mind between what it knows and what it compre- 
hends. Its answers are foolish from partial igno- 
rance, and wise from extreme quickness of apprehen- 
sion. The great art of education is so to train this 
last faculty as neither to depress nor over-exert it. 
The matured mediocrity of many an infant prodigy, 
proves both the degree of expansion to which it is 
possible to force a child’s intellect, and the boundary 
which nature has set to the success of such false cul- 
ture. 








PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
82 Letters. 
My 1, 6, 5, 23, 12, a city of Asia Minor. 
My 2, 3, 10, 23, 26, a celebrated sage, 
My 3, 4, 8 9, 13, 23, a prophet of Isracl. 
My 4, 23, 21, 17, 30, a city of Crete. 
My 5, 10, 18, 8, a king of Israel. 
My 6, 8, 10, 10, 27, 31, a town of Judah. 
My 7, 23, 10, 30, 18, 20, 21, was an Athenian woman, 
My 8, 18, 27, 26, a Metal much used. 
My 9, 14, 8, 18, a mountain, 
My 10, 27, 25, 14, a small animal. 
My 11, 17, 23, 18, a division of time. 
My 29, 22, 23, 24, 14, an inhabitant of the sea, 
My 32, 5, 15, 16, 3, 28, a place of terment. 
My 19, 3, 14, 6, a fleet animal. 
My whole, a quotation from Psalms. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead something , and leave what is seen in win- 
ter. é 
Behead to exalt and leave tardy. 


Behead to cover and leave a knock. 
Behéad to jam and leave a measure. 
Behead a girl’s name and leave what all do. 
Behead to tear and leave the last. 
Behead a fluid and leave part of the head. 
Now, take all of these letters you’ve cut off, 
And place them in a row; 
You'll find a place of summer resort, 
Where many people go. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in Paul, but not in 
Mysecond is in falsehood, but not in 
My third is in Mary, but netin 
Myfourth is in water, butnotin 
My fifth is in goat, but not in 
My sixth is in dream, butnotin 
My seventhis in labor, but not in 
My eighth is in can, but not in 
My ninth is in cats, but not in 
My tenth is in cattle, but not in 
My last is in bread, but nat in 
My whole is something good to eat. 
BURIED CITIES. 
1. Do not disturb his nap lest he awaken. 
2. A boy and a man went fishing. 
3. Parisians supply mouths with food. 
4 There was a cotton-field near by. Lotz D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 19th. 
Biblical Tnigmna—Prove all gine: hold fast that which 


ans. Maro. 


MARION, 


Ruth; 
truth; 
Jane; 
rain ; 
sheep 3 
sleep ; 
toil; 
oil; 
dogs; 
hogs; 
meat; 
Isona. 


howe 


a 


6, pipe; 7, tresses; 8, trip; 9, to persist; 10, spirit; 11, a rel- 
ative; 12, terse; 13, spmite; 14, ripe ; 15, tippet; 16, prettier; 
ee eeT wees tahoe 20, trees; 21, settee; 22, Per- 
sis, H 
28, strip; 20, respite; 30, steppe; 81, seer; 32, pies; 33, peer; 
84, peep; 85, peri; 36, pester; 87, perspire; 38, tiers; 30, peer- 
ess; 40, ties; 41, trier; 42, trite; 43, repress; 44, rites; 4, 
preterite ; 46, tester; 47, tetter; 48, steer; 19, site; 60, rest. 


; 2, spite; 25, pier; 26, Peter; 27, resist 


Decapitations.—B(tack), M(eat), Sow), Wash), Lioverh 


Cais), Shoe), Geld). 


Oross-word Enigma.—Sennacherib, 
wu 
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The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
‘are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Oanada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Mestings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meetung. 














NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Dec, 4 (2d Sunday in Advent.) 
Wednesday, Dec. 7. 


M.B.Ch.South Alabama Conference, - 
ditte South Carolina Conference 


Saturday, Dec. 10. 
Florida Conference - - 


Montgomery 
Charleston 


Afr.M.E.Ch. Madison 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Congregational Indiana, Pa. 
M.E. (South) Mt.Olive. N.C. F 
Presbyterian Unionville, Mo., 18 meenbers. 
do. Port Jefferson, N.Y. wii a 
do. Manchester, Va... 22 members 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Prot. Episcopal Elysville (Station) Md. 
Roman Catholic.Brooklyn, N.Y. » iw 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Luth., Evang. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
do. Dover, Pa. 
Methodist,  ‘ Pleasant Valley, m 
do. Manchester, Ohio. 
Meth.Episcopal Uhricksville, Ohio. 
Presbyterian Beloit, Wis. (German) 
do. Englewood,N.J. . . 
do. Croton, Iowa. . . . 
do. (0.8.) Jackson, Mo. 
do.(South) Millersburg, Ky 
Prot.Episcopal Paris,Ky. ; 
RomanCatholic Rochester, N.Y. (Cathedral | 
do. Parkville, N.Y. 
Onion Church Hillsboro, Mo. 
Unitarian Sheffield, Tl. 
Cniversalist Shirley Village. Mass. . 
do. Stoughton, Mass. (re-dedicated) 
Wesleyan Kendall Village, Canada (opened) 


HOME NOTES. 


HE Presbyterian Mission for Freedmen re- 
ports that at present it has in the South 32 min- 
isters; 90 churches, with 7,000 communicants; 90 
Sunday-schools, with 8,000 scholars; and 50 day- 
schools, with 7,000 pupils under nstruction. Among 
its special educational institutions are the Walling- 
ford Academy, Charleston, 8.C.; the Biddle Memo- 
rial Institute, Charlotte, N. C.; Scotia Seminary, 
Concord, N. C.; and the Normal School at Winches- 
ter, Va. 


— The Rev. C. G. Ames, a Unitarian Preacher at 
San Jose, California, has a wife who, in the absence 
of her husband habitually fills the pulpit herself, A 
recent correspondent of the Woman’s Journal writes: 
‘Last Sabbath she got up in the morning and pre- 
pared breakfast, washed and dressed her little daugh- 
ter for Sabbath-school, put baby to sleep, and sat 
down and reviewed her sermon before time to take 
the cars for church, when, consigning the baby to 
the loving care of his grandmother, she went to 
church and preached, to the entire satisfaction of 
a large and critical audience.” 


— The debt of the entire body of Presbyterian 
- Churches in the United States, is estimated by the 
Memorial Committee, in round figures, at two 
millions of dollars. 


— The Advent Herald says, that Rev. Mr. Adams 
of Holyoke, Mass., recently immersed 44 can lidates 
for baptism in 22 minutes: and that Elder Pike, of 
Newburyport, once baptized 97 persons in less than 
65 minutes. With these examples as a basis of com- 
putation, the editor argues that the difficulty some- 
times felt in understanding ho people in the 
Apostolic period could have bee mersed in a day, 
can ng longer be regarded as of valid weight. 


—The Military Academy at West Point is 
generally supposed to exercise an inflnence more 
epicurean and stoical, than Christian upon its pupils ; 
buta letter of Rev. E. P. Roe toa city contemporary 
would indicate that a reform is at hand. He says 
that * the religious influences are steadily growing 
stronger at West Point. Several of the officers are 
earnest Christians, and ‘General Upton, the new 
commandant and his accomplished sister, throw the 
whole weight of their influence and constant effort 
toward promoting a Christian life and spirit among 
the students.”’ In calling for General Howard one 
Sunday evening, Mr. Roe “‘ found him at the cadet 
prayer meeting, which is now regularly sustained 
twice each week, on Sunday and Wednesday even- 
ings. There were about fifty students present,” and 
those who attend are no longer in danger of losing 
caste. . 


—The Jewish Times, after remarking that the 
majority of Israelites are now Reformers, deplores 
the great diversity of views and acts which have 
followed the abandonment of the old Orthodox 
ground. The synagogue, formerly crowded three 
times a day by devout worshipers, is deserted even 
on the Sabbath days ; theWews no longer refuse to 
share the table of their Gentile brethren; they dis- 
regard the dietary laws, and they retain but little 
more than*the memory of ceremonies and obser- 
vances practiced in their patern#f home. Moreover 
both doctrine and ceremony are left to gre Pabbis, 
who differ greatly among themselves. The result is 
achaos which bodes serious injury unless some 
master mind shall speedily appear to bring order 
from confusion. 


— The Rev. T. H. Pritchard, D.D., in the Bibli- 
cal Recorder, says: ‘I was once called a dissenting 
minister to my face by a lady in Virginia, when at 
that time there were more Baptists in the city of 
Richmond alone, than Episcopalians in the whole 
State.” 


Oct. — 
Oct. — 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 21 


Nov. 6 
Nov. 26 


Nov. 26 
Nov. 30 
Nov. — 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Oct. 30 








— Nearly all the professors in the Western The- 
ological Seminary, Allegheny, Penn., hold pastor- 
ates in addition to fulfilling the duties of their pro- 
fessorships. The labor has been onerous, but they 
have been well rewarded, in the building up of four 
flourishing churches. 


— The Presbyterian church at Scranton, Pa., has 
agreed to support two missionaries in the foreign 
field—one by the ladies, and the other by the chil- 
dren. One of these missionaries, sister of the pastor, 
has sailed for Beirut. 


—The Rev. J. L. Rogers Trask who holds a 
Congregational charge at Holyoke, Mass., is reputed 
to be the twelfth in descent from old John Rogers, 
the Smithfield martyr. 


—The points of difference and agreement be- 
tween the @enomination of Friends and other re- 
ligious bodies are given by an eminent Quaker in the 


head, Holy Scriptures, Resurrection and Judgment, 
All have Sinned,; The New Birth, We are saved by 
Grace through Faith, Sanctification and Justifica- 
tion, The Blood of Christ, Salvation by Jesus Christ 
alone, Everlasting Life; Baptism of the Spirit, 
Guidance of the Spirit. Points of Difference:— 
Human Priesthoods abolished, Distinction of Clergy 
and Laity unsound, Call to the Ministry by Christ 
alone, Women’s Preaching authorized, Church Es- 
tablishments condemned, Pre-arranged ‘Services ”’ 
unapostolical, Congregational Singing unapostolical, 
Rites and Ceremonies abolished, The True Com- 
munion, the Saving Baptism, War unlawful, Oaths 
forbidden, Mourning Habits deprecated, also Fash- 
ions, Flattering Titles.” 


—The Church Extension Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church reports, as its, total income, 
since January Ist, the sum of $86,311.51. In addition 
there are Conferences yet to be heard from, which 
gave last year $12,898.70. Subscription due on the 
Loan Fund will bring it up to $103,210.21. 


—Bishop Keener has recently given an account 
of the Session of the Indian Methodist Episcopal 
Mission Conference. ‘‘ At the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper,”’ he says, “ it was a full recompense 
for a month’s travel to see the Indian preachers 
standing with their brethren weeping in memory of 
the blessed Master. One o em, a tall man, a full- 
blood Cherokee, who is sai be a very eloquent 
preacher, but who understands but little English, 
stood immediately before me, dressed'in’a striped 
hunting-shirt, his iron-gray hair falling over his 
forehead as he bent his head reverently ; the tears 
were flowing from his eyes profusely ; our hearts 
were in sympathy, and an image was left upon my 
mind which will recur upon every sacramental oc- 
casion at a Conference.” 


— The Presbyterian Synod of North Carolina 
have appointed a committee to promote immigration 
from. Scotland to their State, which was originally 
settled by Scotch and Irish Presbyterians. 


— The Rev. Alfred Bucknell, from the West 
Africa Missionary field, has recently made a tour of 
three thousand miles among the Presbyterians of 
the West and North West. He says: ‘ Notwith- 
standing the long and increasing interest which 
many of the churches and ministers have felt in the 
American Board, I have not heard a dissenting voice 
to the proposed transfer of their patronage to the 
Presbyterian Board.” 


The Congregationalist denomination has hitherto 
been without any decided footing in the South. But 
the Rev. Mr. Feemster, who has recently established, 
the Christian Republic at Columbus, Miss., in the 
interest of this eminent branch of Christ’s Church, 
claims that a change has lately taken place. At 
present, he says, there are 4 Congregational Churches 
in Tennessee, 4 in Georgia, 1 in Alabama, 3 in Missis- 
sippi, and “‘a host’’ in Louisiana. Schools have also 
been established, and associations formed. This in- 
crease dates with the close of the war, and it is be- 
lieved that, espgcially among the Freedmen, great 
progress will be made hereafter. 








HOME CHURCHES. @ 


_—_ ratio of ministers to the whole body of 
alumni in eight colleges in New England, from 
1816 to 1865 inclusive, is shown in an elaborately pre- 
pared table, which we find in the Congregationalist 
Quarterly for October. Without attempting to re- 
produce the figures for each year, it is: worth the 
while to glance’ at the record by decades, as revised 
below. ~ 


Decade. 


Total 


Amherst 
College. 
Bowdoin 
Dartmouth 
—e 
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of Vermont 
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Ministers by decades. 

It is needless to remark that all the above colleges 
had a Congregational foundation, and that with one 
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that denomination. Amherst not only largely leads 
in the relative proportion of its minister graduates, 
but is second to Yale alone in the total of the 
clergymen whieh it has educated. Next in sequence 
are Middlebury and Williams. The exact corres- 
pondence of Yale, Dartmouth and the University of 
Vermont in the totals of per centage deserves 
notice, while the low average of the University at 
Cambridge, Mass., is not the least remarkable testi- 
mony of the table. From 1825 to 1835 the percentage 





of ministers in the sum total of the alumni was 


following form—“ Points of Agreement :—The Goa-| 


exception they still retain the paternal influence of, ; 





highest. The next two decades exhibit a descending 
ratio of eight and seven per cents. The last decade 
still indicates a falling away, although the actual 
decrease is less marked. Of the inferences which 
this table justifies, there may be a difference of 
opinion. The Quarterly, without prejudging, makes 
the significant remark that “ the Congregationalists 
now have five hundred more churches than they 
have available ministers,” and it is readily apparent 
that while the denomination has been ever on the 
increase, there is a steady decrease not merely in 
the percent. but in the gross numbers of the 
students who finally enter the ministry. And this 
receives all the stronger emphasis from the fact that 
&@ very considerable proportion of even the class in 
question is made up of those who as clergymen fill 
other than Congregational pulpits. 





The Episcopal Diocesan Convention of Maine 
gives the following summary: 


Clergy : Sapentealiy resident (Bishop 1, Priests 20) 
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FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Ts Evangelical branch of the Church of En- 
gland is at present greatly agitated by a recent 
decision of the Bishop of Ripon in what is known as 
the Middleton Tyas case. As has already been stated 
in these columns, the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, Vicar of 
the church at Middleton Tyas had invited Dr. 
Steane, a Baptist clergyman, to fill his pulpit, after 
evening prayers. The affair became a mattegof agi- 
tation in the High Church papers, and the Bishop of 
the Diocese, under pressure, wrote to the rector for 
a statement of facts. In reply, Dr. kwood said 
that Dr. Steane arid himself were on their way to 
Scotland as a deputation, and Dr. Steane had rested at 
his house. On the Sunday evening the vicar and his 
curate having conducted and concluded the liturgi- 
cal service, Dr. Steane stepped into the pulpit and 
preached, Dr. Blackwood believing that no irregu- 
larity ensued from this separate and subsequent 
address. Of course, care was taken that nothing 
but ‘‘the truth according to Holy Scriptures and 
the doctrinal articles of the Church of England” 
was preached, and Dr. Blackwood held himself re- 
sponsible for “the intellectual qualifications and 
gentlemanly good taste and spirit of anybody he 
puts into his pulpit;” but with this proviso he 
did not see why he should be restrained from invit- 
ing ministers of other denominations to preach for 
him. The Act of Uniformity imposed a penalty on 
Nonconforming divines who should dare to preach in 
any place of worship; but, the Act of Toleration 
having abolished penalties for public preaching in 
general, it was inferential that the limitations of the 
former Act had lost their force. Dr. Blackwood 
further added that a considerable part of his congre- 
gation is made up of decided Dissenters, who work 
most cordially with himself, and that, therefore, he 
was led to regard the admission of Dr. Steane to his 
pulpit “as a mere exercise of his liberty to perform 
an occasional act of courtesy toward honored min- 
isters of Christ’s true Gospel.”” The Bishop at once 
referred the whole case to his legal counsel, and the 
result of his scrutiny is summarized in an Episcopal 
letter to Dr. Blackwood, of which the following is 
the pith: “In your letter of September 30th you 
admit that on Sunday, the 19th of June last, at the 
conclusion of evening service, you allowed Dr. 
Steane, a Nonconformist minister, to preach in your 
parish church to the congregation which had assem- 
pled for evening service. Two questions arise out 
this proceeding. One is—Did Dr. Steane in so preach- 
ing commit an unlawful act? and the other is—Are 
you legally responsible? Now the 19th Section of 
the Act of Uniformity (13 and 14 Car. cap iv.) makes 
it unlawful for any person to preach in a church 
without the Bishop’s license, and the 2ist Section 
imposes a penalty for so doing. There is no author- 
ity for saying that these sections are repealed (as 
you seem to imagine) by the Toleration Acts or 
otherwise. Those statutes were not intended to 
alter the laws and discipline of the Church, but only 
to relieve Nonconformists in attendance on their 
own worship. Nonconformists are not relieved by 
them from any penalties except those to which they 
“might be liable under the Act of Uniformity for 
preaching in duly certified places of worship for 
Protestant Dissenters. This being so Dr. Steane 
committed an unlawful act when he preached in 
your parish church. As to the second question, Are 
you legally responsible for this? the preaching of 
this sermon by Dr. Steane in your presence, and by 
your express invitation, has rendered you liable to 
the charge of breaking the laws ecclesiastical by 
sanctioning an unlawful addition to the service or- 
dered for evening prayer; and, further, you have 
broken the laws ecclesiastical by disobeying the in- 
junction of the 50th canon, 1603.’’ The bishop there- 
fore admonishes Dr. Blackwood not in future to per- 
mit any one to preach in his church without the 
bishop’s license. The Record, and other Low Church 
organs urge the vicar to take such steps as may se- 
cure a more judicial opinion upon what they natu- 
rally regard as a question of supreme moment in 
reference to the cause of christian union. 








The ultra-Ritualists of England have devised 
a new scheme by which they hope to evade the 
restrictions which the laws of the Establish 
Church impose upon many of their ceremonies. Its 
author is the Rev. Orby Shipley, an “ unattached 
clergyman,”’ and his plan is briefly—to build in Lon- 
don ‘“‘a large modern church, a cathedral in dimen- 
sions more than in dignity and pomp, in the warmth 
and fervor, the reverence and dignity of its servi- 
ces’’—‘‘a church to which country cousins may be 
referred, ;. and to which they may flock as they 


now flock to the Royal Academy”—“where they 
may find a constant round of services, sacraments, 
offices, litanies, preachings, prayers, and praise.’’ 
“Two hundred Catholic Priests” are to officiate in 
this oratory. These priests are to recite regularly 
“all the Divine Offices—Evensong, Vespers, Compline, 
etc.; to hear Confession in the Confessional; per- 
form ‘Mass’ at the given hour in the morning, and 
recite the hours, Matins, text, etc. Side altars are 
ta be built for low Masses, and the mode in which 
High Mass should be sung on festivals should be of 
the highest type known to Catholic Christendom, 
being ‘‘fully medizeval in the correctness of its use, 
and more than medisval in the richness, costliness, 
taste and perfection of its details.” It will be neces- 

to have “the Asperges,’’ the use of the “in- 
troits,” “‘ Gospel lights,” “consecration lights and 
candles,” “altar bells,’’ “‘ the Lavabo,” and complete 
“Eucharistic vestments,” and above all, the “ Re- 
served Presence on the high altar.” As this would 
be inconsistent with the present law, Mr. Shipley 
proposes to “ignore the Episcopal authority of the 
Bishop of London altogether.” - Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Act of 1855 guarantees full liberty of worship to any 
congregation meeting “‘in a private dwelling-house 
or on the premises belonging thereto.” It is, there- 
fore, proposed to build the Oratory on the premises 
of a private Clergy house. The Oratory, Mr. Ship- 
ley thinks, would help to “educate the nation up to 
the point of declaring for that disestablishment 
which he considers inevitable, and which he and the 
Catholic party will welcome as putting an end to 
thépresent anomalots, immoral, and anti-Christian 
union of Church and State.”” The Parish of St. 
James, Westminster, has been selected as the scene 
of this novel experiment. 





MISSIONS. 
Phyo peaceful absorption:of Alsace, through 
the doors of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Germany, is one of the conjectural problems of 
Bp: present and future. 


Shortly after the coup 

’état of 1852, the German Methodists sent a preach- 
erfrom Rhenish Bavaria into the Alsace districts, 
and his reception was so encouraging that several 
missionaries and colporters were dispatched to his 
aid. Bibles were ‘distributed, tracts sown broad- 
cast, and large meetings were held. The German- 
French population gave token of a considerable 
spiritual revival, when suddenly the good work was 
checked by the severity of the French law, by 
which not more than twenty persons were. per- 
mitted to assemble together at once. Persecution 
soon followed, and one of the preachers, after hold- 
ing an evening meeting, was arrested next morning 
by gend’armes and conducted, with hands chained, 
like a common criminal, to Weissenburg, where he 
lay in prison for six weeks. In 1868, however, 
another effort made, and the preacher of one of 
the Baden circuits visited the districty preaching, 
however, at great risk, owing to the meetings ex- 
ceeding the legal number. In Strasburg, where it 
was necessary tc have special leave to hold public 
meetings, an appeal to the Prefect for such permis- 
sion wasrefused. Thereupon a petition, signed by sev- 
eral citizens, and supported by the ‘American Am- 
bassador in Paris, was, after much trouble, brought 
before the Ministry; but up to the time of the out- 
break of the war. had been left unnoticed. Re- 
cently the British and Foreign Bible Society of 
Frankfort have joined with the German Methodists 
in a fresh attempt to seize upon the field, and by 
the correspondence of English journals it would 
appear that the Alsatians are by no means indis- 
posed to give them a fair hearing. 





The British and Foreign Bible Society is not# 
however, limiting its labors to operations in Alsace. 
At Rome, seven colporters have been set at work. 
Before the investment of Paris, M. de Pressense 
had succeeded in placing 150,000 copies of the New 
Testament and separate Gospels in circulation 
amongst the French soldiers, and in the hospitals of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The Society’s agent has now 
left the capital for a place where he will be free to 
act and move about. From Berlin, also, upwards 
of a quarter of a million copies of the New Testa- 
ment, and “additional portions”? have been sent 
out to be Uistributed. Arrangements are making 
for establishing depéts in Sedan, Nancy, Haguenau, 
and Rheims. The Rev. G. P. Davies, of Berlin, 
makes an estimate that from, the head-quarters 
there, 215,000 copies have been sold, and 45,000 given 
away. At present, a daily delivery of 6,000 copies 
does not meet the demand. Very recently, 80,000 
French Gospels left the Society’s own presses at 
Berlin. Taking the French issues into account, 
there has been a total Bible circulation, either com- 
plete or in detached portions, up to the first of 
November, of nearly half a million since the decla- 
tion of war. Of the Prussian agents, who have 
lately disposed of between 1,000 and 2,000 whole Bi- 
bles, the following story is told: While the col- 
porter at Bromberg, in the province of Posen, 
was selling his Testaments at one groschen a copy 
toa battalion of infantry. a soldier said that al- 
though he could not carry so large a volume as the 
complete Bible, he should yet like to send one to 
his wife and children, as a last token of remem- 
brance in case he should die. It was given to him 
for two-thirds of the selling price. Before the bar 
gain could be completed, about a dozen voices cried 
out, “I should like one, too;” and the result was, 
that in a short time the agent sold more than 100 
copies, all of whfch have been forwarded to wives 
and families. 





The principal British Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties report receipts for 1869, as follows: 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS will re-assemble on Monday, De- 

cember 5th, whereupon we shall soon know the 
political proportions of its membership. The table 
which we printed last week shows approximately | ,, 
what the relative strength of the two parties will be, 
but, of course, only actual legislative business can 
bring out the exact state of affairs. Senator Norton’s 
seat will be filled by Mr. Windom from Minnesota, 
and the two newly elected Senators from Georgfa, 
Messrs. Farrow and Whitely, whose credentials 
were presented last session, but who were not sworn 
in, will make the roll of the Senate complete, for the 
first time since 1861. Washington meanwhile is pre- 
paring for the coming session, which we fervently 
hope will be characterized by notable, social and 
civil reform, although we are forced to admit that 
the indications in favor of a change for the better 
were never less encouraging than at present. 








Viscount Treilhard has been notified that his 
credentials as Minister resident at Washington, are 
on the way from the Provisional Government at 
Tours. Secretary Fish will act as arbiter at a Peace 
Conference between representatives of the Spanish 
Government and the allied republics of Chili, — 
Bolivia and Ecuador. The object.of the Confe 
is to settle certain minor differences, chiefly of a 
commercial nature, and to establish lasting official 
relations where merely informal ones have hereto- 
fore existed. 


E. M. Yerger, the murderer of Col. Crane of 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, after various escapes 
from prison, re-captures, and other adventures, 
been tried in earnest, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. This sentence probably 
means pardon before many years have passed, unless 
Mississipnians are meanwhile rid of certain eccentric 
views concerning the lives of their fellow-citizens, 
and the inalienable right of every ‘man to carry and 
use a revolver upon occasion. 


General «Dyer, the Chief of Ordnance, reports 
that the expenditures for the past fiscal year were 
$3,612,800. The Treasury holds balances amounting 
to nearly $14,500,000, which rightfully belong to the 
Bureau, but which are unavailable owing to the 
blundering legislation of the last Congress. The 
operations of the office have been greatly obstructed 
during the recess, and the estimates for the coming 
year are larger than would have been the case, had 
proper care been taken in revising the laws affecting 
this important branch of the service. Gen. Dyer 
says that the new breech loaders continue to give 
satisfaction. He renews his recommendation that 
the arsenals at Rome, N. Y.,. Vergennes, Vt., Mt. 
Vernon, Ala., and Chatahoochie, Fla., be sold. The 
Harper’s Ferry property sold for $297,793.50. and 
some of it will probably have to be resold as two 
years’ credit was given. The arsenal at St. Louis 
will also shortly be sold. Sales of unserviceable 
arms since July, have yielded $5,600,000. In closing 
his report, Gen. Dyer calls attention to the defense- 
less condition of the forts on the sea-coast. None of 
the permanent forts are fully armed, and many of 
them, particularly those in the Southern States, 
have not asingle gun of suitable calibre in them. 


In 1859 a United States cruiser captured the 
slaver-yacht Wanderer, with a cargo of Africans on 
board, and in view of their horrible condition, took 
them to Savannah instead of bringing them to a 
Northern port. While in the Savannah river the 
Wanderer was captured by a gang of slave-drivers, 
and the unfortunate Africans were at once carried 
to different markets and sold, so as to secure their 
distribution all over the South. A returned Mis- 
sionary from Africa was addressing an assembly of 
freedmen at Mobile two years ago, and chanced to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer in the Yorcuban tongue. 
Several of his hearers recognizing their native 
language, came to him and told the story of the 
Wanderer’s capture and of their own subsequent 
adventures, begging that they might be sent back 
to Africa. It seems that during the war a number 
of these negroes came together by chance and 
formed a community by themselves, adopting their 
nrtive Yorcuban as a means of communication, and 
by industry and thrift, keeping themselves supplied 
with the necessities $f life. Secretary Cox Was 
unable to see his way clear under existing laws to 
send these remarkable colonists to their native land, 
and Congress will probably be called upon to make 
such amendments as may be called for. 


Secretary (late Commissioner) Delano, in his 
report on the Internal Revenue, calls the attention 
of Congress to certain defects, ambiguities, and con- 
tradictions which exist in the law passed in July. 
After pointing out enough blunders to cause any 
body of men, except the 41st Congress, to blush, Mr. 
Delano says: ‘The defects mentioned are but part 
of those already discovered, and probably but a 
small part of those which will eventually be found 
to exist. Some of them this office has attempted 
to reconcile and avoid by construction,” which ac- 
tion may not be approved by the coming Congress. 
The total receipts from all sources from March Ist, 
1969, to August 3isf, 1870 (18 months), amounted to 
$291,492,827.01, which is $49,672,861.09 more than was 
received during the last 18 months of Mr. Johnsdfi’s 

In closing the report which consti- 
tutes his last official act as Commissioner of the 
Interna] Revenue, Mr. Delano says: 
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FOREIGN. 


NDER the title of “ Campagne de 1870: des 

Causes qui ont amené la Capitulation de Sedan. 
Par un.Officier Attaché a l’Etat Major-Général.” 
Napoleon finds it convenient to chronicle his dis- 
astrous military operations from Saarlouis to Sedan. 
The pamphlet, according to copious extracts which 
are published in the English papers, is very candid, 

he world is shown “ what utter darkness may 
blin the eyes of a ruler with unlimited power and 
unlimited means of information.’’ The Emperor 
knew that he could oppose but 300,000 to the 550,000 
of United Germany, but he intended, counting 
upon the active alliance of Austria and Italy, to 
separate South Germany from the Northern Con- 
federation and make up for inferiority of numbers 
by rapidity of movement. The world knows now, 
how utterly these plans failed. Deceived alike as to 
the working machinery of his War Office, and as to 
the number of men “for duty,” the Emperor found 
that ‘no army eorps was furnished with the equip- 
ments necessary for taking the field.”” By the bold 
initiative of the Germans “we were caught in the 
act of formation.” Campaigning plans formed at the 
front were seriously interfered with by the Regency 
at Paris, and from the time that the Ministry con- 
voked the Chambers, the patriotism of the majority 
and the progress of the Government were paralyzed. 
At this juncture the Emperor, who had given up 
his personal command to Bazaine with the intention 


nce | Of returning to Paris, and resuming the direction of | - 


affairs there, was induced by the Ministry to 
change his plans andremain with the army. Sedan 
and capitulation followed, and throughout his cam- 
paigns the Emperor appears to have yielded to the 
counsels of others with disastrous readiness. Cen- 
tralization of power and the ‘red tape and routine 


the Sgcond Empire, according to the statement of 


condensed ‘‘with such a warning before it, no 
people will be wise which does not demand a system 
capable of Working regularly in time of war, because 
it has been habituated to working regularly’in time 
of peace.” In closing this remarkable confession, or 
apology, or whatever it is to be called, the Emperor 
says: 

The successes of Prussia are due to the superiority 
of numbers ; to the rigorous discipline of her army ; 
ene to the empire exercised throughout Germany 

the principle of authority. - . The army 
a ways reflects the state of society in which it has 
been formed. So long as authority in France was 
stong and respected, the constitution of the army 
presented a remarkable solidity ; but when the ex- 
cesses of the Tribune and of the press were er- 
mitted to enfeeble authority, and to introduce 


tion, the army felt the effects of it. God grant that 

the terrible drama which is now being enacted may 
serve asa lesson for the future, and that our country 
may rise again from the catastrophe which now 
overwhelms her ! 

The Emperor is before the public as a letter writer 
as well as an author, and the publication of his pri- 
vate correspondence, so far as received, reveals 
much that is interesting although not quite so much 
of an unequivocally scandalous character as was 
hoped in some quarters. Among the more interest- 
ing items is a list of 26,642 victims of the cowp d’état. 
Of these 614 were exiled, 1,334 imprisoned, and 4,215 
sent to penal colonies. The expenses of the Prince’s 


1858 General De Failey received presents of sugar- 
plums and bon bons from his august Sovereign, for 
which the bills amounted to more than $250. These 
items are, of course, satisfactory to the Parisian 
public in ite present forlorn condition. It,is probable 
that documents of official importance'may yet come 
to light. But thus far no very startling disclosures 
have ‘been made, and the Emperor’s character both 
official and private, suffers rather less than the public 
has been led to expect. 


skirmishes, with the opposing Germans, with vary- 
ing and indecisive success. So far as can be sur- 
mised with fairness, the Germans appear to be 
holding the French in check, making no effort at 
bringing on or accepting a generaWengagement. 
They are, nevertheless, advancing tewards Rouen 
and Amiens. Thionville, 17 miles north of Metz, 
surrendered on the 25th inst. It was the last strong- 
hold.of France in Lorraine, and belonged to the 
“second class” of regular fortifications. There is 
but little fighting around Paris, and the plans fora 
sortie on the part of the ganrison seem to be pregty 
much abandoned. There are, in fact, but two 
avenues of escape where the French could deploy 
their army, and these areso thgroughly occupied by 
tue Prussians, that General Trochu will hardly ven- 
ture to attempt them. All accounts show that food 
will shortly be disastrously scarce in Paris, and 
seemingly authentic yeports from the Prussian 
headquarters say that numbers of men, in some cases 
soldiers, are’ seeking to escape into or through the 
Prussian lines. The question, what to do with the 
the starved Parisians if Paris capitulates, must be 
among the most serious of the perplexing considera- 
tions which present themselves to King Willia 
and his counsellors. Garibaldi and his Volunteers 
in the Vosges have received some rough handling 
from the Germans who are advancing toward the 
Saone, and it is believed in German, and feared in 
French circles, that his operations are, for the pre- 
sent, effectually checked. 





Russia’s position is satisfactory, at least in 
respect, it is perfectly well defined, and none of the 
powers whose views are opposed to hers can doubt 
for a moment that she intends to fight in support of 
her opinions, be they right or wrong. The reply of 
Prince Gortschakoff to Earl Granville’s last note is 
not made public as we go to press, but that it has 
caused a very serious commotion in the English 
Cabinet is evident from sundry rumors of a change 
in the Ministry; from what was almost a financial 
panie in London, and from a growing distinction 
between what are knowh as the and war 





parties. Meanwhile, great activity prevails at the 
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its founder, and in the words of the pamphlet slightly | 4@ “a 
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—The Army of the Loire is, judging from very | weaiu 
contradictory dispatches, engaging in a series of | £90 





Arsenals and Navy Yards, but it is thought that 
nothing further will be done until Russia makes 
good her threats by actually violating those pro- 
visions of the Paris treaty which she declares are, in 
her opinion, already nullified. Russia may not be 
ready to carry out her abrogation policy for some 
months, by which time the Franco-Prussian war 
may be over, and a Congress of European nations 
possible. There seems to be a very general impres- 
sion that England will not fight unless she is sure 
of support from powerful allies. As regards the 
position of Austria, it is only known that the dele- 
gates from Hungary and the Austrian States have 
met and taken measures with a view to meeting the 
present crisis. Von Beust, the Prime Minister, has 
sent two “‘sharp’’ notes to St. Petersburg, and has 
received replies the nature of which has not yet 
transpired. Turkey is the only power which has as 
yet expressed a determination to fight rather than 
accept the de-neutralization of the Black Sea, as it 
is understood and demanded by Russia. It is as- 
serted that King William and the Czar have frater- 
nized, and that the former has tendered, through 
Count Bismarck, his offices as a mediator, while 
the latter has, in the exercise of his “‘divine’’ right, 
prohibited the Russian papers from publishing 
articles favorable to France. 


The Markets. 
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RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush.. ..359.023 | Butter, pkgs .. 14,158 | , bbls. .... 6,129 
Beant, —-- 8,982 | Cheese, bxs (432 at bls..... 82,541 
Peas, bush.. 861 








peces Sta . bxs 

rd, , Kegs -.-. 871! Resin, bbis.. 
t-meats,pks. 588 | Cotton, bales.. 

Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 
Mth, were as follows: 

tig a ete. 

yaie West., ® posh. -$1,50@1,65 

Amber do. #b i 
White Genesee, # ‘push, 55@ 1.65 

Spring, No.1, # bush.: 








Flour and Meal. 
State Superfine, # bbl..5. .00 | Southern Extra, # we. mons 


State Extra, # bbl...... | do. med. # bbl.. ~5.00@6.50 
Western Extra. # bbi..6. 9.0 Bye! Puget, inf. to ex.. 
Western medium, ®bbl..5, rn-Meul, inf to ex.. {ene 


6 "e509:00 
Provisions: 
rt, “Frame Tene. o R ou: 22@23,50 | Beef, India Mess, # 
ess 
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Superb Engraving has been before the people in 
connection with the CHRIst1an Union, we have 
printed and given away more than ten thousand ef 
them, receiving numberless letters of admiring com- 
mendation, and not one complaint. It isa splendid 
work, splendidly printed ; and just as fast-as we can 
get it off the press, in good condition, (we will not 
send outa single poor impression if we know it), 
our new subscribers shall be supplied in the order of 
their names upon the list. 

Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience ! 


> 
Specimen Coples. . 

Remember that we send specimen copies, ffee and 
pdstage paid, to any address sent us for that pur- 
pose, and we respectfully request our readers to 
send us the name of any of their friends who are 
not now subscribers and who they think would like 
to examine the Curist1aAN Union. Send the names 
from as many different Post Offices as possible. This 
is one of the ways in which our friends can helpwus, 

——.__—. 


Two Good Religious Papers. 

The Methodist was started, something over a de- 
cade of years ago, to subserve the advamcement of 
Methodism in general, and the principle of lay re- 
presentation in the Church Conferences in particu- 
lar. Inspired with progressive ideas, the Methodist 
has become a widely-circulated and very able Chris- 
tian teligious newspaper; always alive, always 
earnest, always interesting, always Christianly 
courteous, it is full of good matter for any Chris- 
tian household to read. It has outgrown its original 
flower-pot, and now flourishes in the broad fields of 
general religious journalism, while yet it preserves 
its specifically Methodist character and interest. 

Another good paper isthe Watchman and Reflector, 
of Boston—a good, solid Baptist journal, but much 
more than that, besides, with practical, wide-awake 
editorials on the issues of the day, thoughtful relig- 
ious articles, both editorial and contributed, a par- 
ticularly apt and readable literary department, and 
many admirable elements of first-class, thoroughly 


oe 2 good and attractive reading. It has always been 
% | one of our favorite exchanges. It prospers, and de- 


serves to. We desire to call attention to their ad- 
vertisement in another column, 


—__.>— 
Goods Suitable for the Holidays. 
Swiss CARVED Goops.—THE Swiss MANUFACTUR- 
Inc Company, 36 East Fourteenth street, corner of 
University place, Union square, Up stairs. 








“4 MASTERPIECE OF 1HE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.” 


—_.>__—_ 
The President of fhe National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is Davip 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied oy President 


Pealtry = Game. HUNTINGTON to 
pe hh Samanta B| Qualls, 8 dos.n-.---- “""9 ong MARSHALL’S 
ma 8, 2 aeeee Pa aE i 'dz2 i éé . » ” 
a es 2 | Pigcons ial fe # de: Household Engraving of Washington, 
4 
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SST Depaniaonee 
MAKE MONEY. ° waxzz.: 


county, a reliable person (lady or gentleman) to act 
as Local Agent for HENRY WARD BEECHER’Ss Re- 
ligious Weekly. Eight numbers, with HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE’S new Story, and a superb $5 Steel 
Engraving GIVEN AWAY. Many are now making 
$20 to $60 per day. Address 
J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 

The above is an advertisement which we are run- 
ning through many papers, and we shall be glad to 
have applications for agencies under it, either from 
any of our readers or aay worthy, intelligent, wide- 
awake men or women to whom they may make the 


Am sorry I did not engage with ze sooner. Will 
work on cash commission for a while at first; ions 
it the best business.for canvassers ever bg Re dpe 
, to my knowledge. I find that it gelne' to be 
‘a big job to canvass one county.”’ 


Now, if any of our readers know of the right kind 
of person for the business, who needs a reliable and 
lucrative employment, what better way of helping 


©|him or her than by showing this paragraph, with 


the suggestion to apply to the publishers for cir- 
cular of terms, &c. ? 

Do tt : you will help us; yon will help your friend; 
yeu will benefit the reading community. 


——_—_——_— 
To New Subscribers. ° 
Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. We are 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our newsubscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such a rate that we are a 
little behindhand, During the few months that this 





A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of 
“* placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art."' 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


1S PRE Ss ENTED 
EVERY NEWS ‘SUBSCRIBER 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


Opinions CONCERNING 












THE PICTURE. THE PAPER. 
Letter from GUSTAVE DORE: ety the ablest and . a 
Last fall, Mr. M 1 sent , 28 We suppose, 
copies of his “Wash n” and | most otal of Am rell- 
his “ Lincoln ” to Gustave Dore, ro At 
the © ere ‘French Dore | soon have, if Ries ustie a 
cone ny soncine him a re | ounaner ip the codotey = 


ter. We givea rde from 


ay cannot fully ¢ 
dear sir. the value I at I wt| 





Full of life and promise, and 


to the two ienendllon works, | more fortunate t) most new 
which you have been so kin cnteresians, seve conquers 


bats Swill be’ real fete to me| D oy yh. be) ts 
a oy friends to receive and | of success on its face.— New York 
= e undoubted master | Times. 
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and  deserv es all the suc- 
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Marshall its '. 
“ Mr. translated 

the spirit of the original with seek for it—Jewish Messenger. 
entire YT" st nd e- 


high-| THE CHRISTIAN UNTOX 
est qualities of the plebare are | der the charge of Hen 


Ward 
Beecher, and apahed J.B. 
Fron GBORGH BANCROFT, Ford & Uo. at New York, will 
Historian e 


suggestion. See what one of our agents in the West | "7m", G#O) soon our relig- 
writes; from Illinois:—he is an old, experienced, i fave -, a care ai tie departmen xr cys 
and successful book canvasser. vings of the portraits of | Bn 2 OF 
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The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNTON is $8.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
in HANDSOME OFFER: m 
. “reente @ Rape gt Wyn yh gage 
renowned work of art, 
§2" Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
@reds of them are at work and doing well, Send for Circular. 
J. Bs FORD & CO,, Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New Yor', 
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Farm and Garden. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 








THE CULTURE OF SEA KALE, 


6 Ne vegetable has been cultivated in European 
gardens for over a century, its peculiar flavor 
making ita favorite esculent. Its habits are but little 
understood on this side the Atlantic, but it can be 
cultivated with care, is readily propagated from 
offsets or seed, and might become popular if the 
market were well supplied. The seed can be ob- 
tained from the dealers. It should be sown in 
springs soon as the state of the grouud will admit, 
in hills four feet between the rows, two and a-half 
feet from hill to hill in the rows, thinning out when 
properly started to three or four plants in each bill. 
Offsets or root cutting can, of course, only be ob- 
tained where the crop has been previously culti- 
vated. If the offsets or cuttings are in good con- 
dition, and the ground well manured and trenched, 
strong crowns will be formed during the first year, 
and the plants will be ready for blanching the fol- 

‘lowing season, The earliest method of blanching 
is by covering the crowns in spring with leaf mold 
or sand, to the depth of fifteen inches; light and air 
béing thus excluded, the young shoots will become 
blanched as they grow through the covering. 
Another method is to cover the crowns in the open 
ground with cansor large flower pots; then covering 
the whole with several feet of heating material, such 
as leaves, stable manure, etc.,.thus both blanching 
and forcing at the same time. Another is by trans- 
planting the crowns into a hot-bed or forcing-pit, the 
covering for blanching beifg placed over all as in 
the former cases. Sea kale can be cooked in the 
same manner as asparagus or used as an ingredient 
in soups. 

SHINGLES. 

Ne berber about shingles may be acceptable 

now that we may expect'the roof-penetrating 
storms of winter. The American Citizen says the 
best shingles are those made by hand from clear 
white-pine, which are net only very durable, but 
inasmuch as the stroke of the drawing-knife used in 
making them is nearly longitudinal with the grain 
of the wood, the cells at and near the surface of the 
shingle are opened to the least possible degree, and 
the rain penetrates the shingles only to a very slight 
extent and the surface dries soon after being wet. 

Next to those of the pine are the hand-shaved hem 
lock and spruce shingles, which are frequently sub- 

stituted in the place of the former as being cheaper, 

but which are far less durable. Of machine-made 
shingles recommended principally by their slight 
cost, that most universally known is made by sawing 
from a *‘bolt’’ of any suitable wood, the shingle in 
this case being of very symmetrical shape, but open 
to the serious objection that the saw tears the fibres 
of the wood so that the moisture passing into the 
minute ducts thereof and penetrating its entire 
structure causes it to decay rapidly. This may be 
to some extent remedied by planing the shingle, for 
the rapid performance of which several machines 
have been devised, but the action of the planing 
cutters, although to a far less extent, produces the 
same result, and the sawed shingles for these reasons 
cannot compare with those made by the old shaving 
or hand method from the same material. Hard 
wood shingles are very durable but are likely to 
warp, and this is a serious objection to their general 
use. Several preservative processes are in use 
whereby shingles may be made much more durable 
than if left unprotected to the direct action of the 
weather. It is also a good plan to paint the shingles 
after they are laid, and when they are perfectly 
dry. 
THE SKY AND THE WEATHER. 

or British Board of Trade has published the 

following rules for the guidance of seafaring 

men. Although they cannot be accepted as in- 
fallible, they are trustworthy to a certain extent. A 
bright yellow in the evening indicates wind; a pale 
yellow wet; a neutral gray colgm constitutes a 
favorable sign in the evening—an vorable one 
in the morning. The clouds are full of meaning in 
themselves. If they are soft, undefined and feathery, 
the weather will be fine; if the edges are hard, 
sharp and definite, it will be foul. Generally speak- 
ing, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind and rain, 
while the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair 
weather. 


—Goop Scottish TWEED can be made entirely 
impervious to rain by the following process: In a 
bucket of soft water put half a pourd of sugar of 
lead, and half a pound of powdered alum ; stir this, 
at intervals, until it becomes clear, then pour it off 
into another bucket, and put the garment therein, 
and let it be in for twenty-four hours, and then 
hang it up to dry without ringing it. The water 
will hang upon the cloth in globules, but will not 
penetrate it at all. 


—ALONG THE SrERRA NEVADA, close to the line 
of snow, 8 plant grows, of size varying from an 
inch to two inches in thickness, and height to the 
dimensions of the largest cabbages. Itis known as 
the snow-cactus, and depends for moisture upon the 
melting snow. It has been recently proposed to 
treat the plantas a table vegetable, and it is said 
that, boiled and served up like asparagus, itis found 
equally succulent and sa’ ry. ° 

—Woop AsHES may be applied on meadows (the 
best plan for them) any time between mowing and 
an advanced growth in the spring; but the nearer 
the mowing time the better, and if applied imme- 
diately after the crop is removed, the best of il. 
The potash and soda will at once do their work. The 
chief difficulty is to get enough ashes, but if they 
ean be obtained they never fail to do the land good. 

—LinsEEep O1 rubbed upon eggs will, it is said, 
preserve them for three or four months almost 
without loss of weight. 

—The Guinea pig is very disagreeable to rats, 
and so great is the antipathy that the latter will 
quit a house or barn where one these little pigs is 


GLACIERS 1” THE AMAZON VALLEY. - 


ROF. AGASSIZ, sometime since, committed 
himself to the theory of glacial action in the 
valley of the Amazon, claiming, indeed, that it was 
eroded by this cause. His course in this matter, and 
the means which he has taken, not only to establish 
the fact, but also to justify his own prescience in 
having predicted that such would be found to be the 
case on exploration, have been severely commented 
upon in private circles. Scientific experts hold so 
important a place in public confidence, that they 
must be held tothe strictest accountability in their 
statements of fact, and in the methods they take to 
secure evidence of pet theories. Prof. Orton, who 
has personally exploredin Brazil, stated before the 
Scientific Association that there are no evidences of 
the glacial action supposed, but that, on the con- 
trary, he found beds of marine deposit, showing that 
the Valley was an estuary in original formation. 
He also exhibited fossils of marine animals, about 
which there can be no doubt. Prof. Agassiz had 
previously denied any such deposits, and had 
thrown them out as of impossible occurrence. There 
are a great many reasons to doubt whether any 
signs of glacial scratches, or planed surfaces, have 
ever been seen in that valley, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary efforts made to have the evidence pro- 
duced. 
THE AURORA, 


URORAL lights have been quite prevalent 
during the past few months, and very bril- 
liant. The last one was chiefly conspicuous for a 
singular arch of red color, which spahned the 
heavens from east to west, and to the southward of 
the Zenith. England has enjoyed a,visitation of the 
same kind, and, of course, in the minds of many, the 
connection of the phenomena with the war, as a 
portent, is received undoubtingly. Hardly less en- 
dowed with remarkable folly are many whose am- 
bition is to give a solution in the name of Science. 
They are careful to use language sufficiently high- 
sounding and technical to carry the impression of 
great learnedness, with ve uch the success of a 
five-year-old lad putting on grandfather’s spec- 
tacles. One genius demonstrates that it isa meteoric 
dust falling into our sublunary atmosphere. The 
last we have seen, and altogether the most absurd, 
gains a hearing through the Scientific American. 
This one conjures into existence “an ether, inert, 
elastic, and non-gravitating,” in fact, gifted with all 
the properties, motions, and counter-motions which 
suit the quality and convenience of his fancy, and 
then finds it perfectly easy to resolve the mysteries 
of the Aurora and of Magnetism, before which 
Science has stood baffled waiting for this genius. 
The Zodiacal light also, he assures us, would give 
him no more trouble. We should not think it 
would. With equal power and privilege of inven- 
tion, we could readily demonstrate that the moon is 
made of green cheese. Given acertain amount of 
ether, there is no end to the lofty and erratic dream- 
ing that will follow. The explanation is as happy 
in covering the wonders of the auroral phenomenen, 
as the jumping jack illustrates the motions of the 
human body ! 
INCREASE OF PRODUCTS. 


ICKEL is now produced in quantity, and 
can be bought for $1.25 the pound. At the 
same time, its value is continually becoming bet- 
ter understood. It is nearly as white as silver, 
nearly as hard as steel. A coating of it over iron and 
other metais is excellent protection from corrosion, 
and resists wearing even when much thinner than 
paper. It is therefore invaluable for the protection of 
many parts of machinery. It does not tarnish like 
silver, and is therefore good for plated ware, and espe- 
cially for the ornamental work around ships.—The 
domestic product of lead has reached such an amount 
that foreign importation must soon cease.—Bromine 
has been in large demand for medicinal purposes 
during the last five years. Bromide of um 
especially, having become a great favorite with the 
doctors who find that it is good for weak brains, 
and also that weak brains are very plentiful, is con- 
sumed in imménse.quantity. Owing to the demand, 
the product has increased, and the price has dropped 
from eight dollars to one and a half per pound. 
—Somebody who has tried it in England, recom- 
mends the use of raspberry leaves for tea, He says 
the spring leaves are too strong, but the second 
leaves make as fine tea as he ever tasted. He pre- 
fers the wild raspberry to that of gardens. 


EEE 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES. 
(From Harper’s Magazine.) 
COMPOSITION OF THE @CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


F the @cumenical Council had been a repre- 
sentative assembly, it is scarcely doubtful that 
the liberal, or at least the anti-Italian party, would 
have had a considerable majority. But the Holy 
Mother Church does not preserve the reality of re- 
publicanism even when she appears to employ its 
forms. A bishop is a bishop whether he represents 
a diocese containing a million souls or one contain- 
ing a thousand, or whether he represents none at all. 
It is clear. that to leave all unbelievers without a 
shepherd would be inconsistent with that charity 
which has always characterized the founders of the 
Inquisition and the preachers of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Bartholomew. His Holiness the Pope is 
pleased, therefore, to appoint a certain considerable 
number of bishops, in partibus infideliwm, who, for 
the most part, reside in the city of Rome, probably 
for the reason that there are no unbelievers there. 
Thus the Papal States, with a Roman Cathelic popu- 
lation of three quarters of a million, had one hun- 
dred and forty-three votes in the Council (which, in 

the aggregate numbered seven hundred and sixty- 
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which belonged to all Austria, with a Roman Catho- 
lic population of twenty-two millions, and nearly 
twice that ef France, with a Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of thirty-eight millions. Italy is almost 
wholly ultramontane. Italy, with a population of 
twenty-seven millions, was represented by two hun- 
dred and seventy-six votes, while France and Ger- 
many combined, with a Roman Catholic population 
nearly if not quite double that of Italy, had con- 
siderably less than half its number of represefita- 
tives. American bishops are, with a comparatively 
few exceptions, ultramontane. The American Cath- 
olics, eight millions in number, were supposed to 
enjoy so much more of God’s special favor than the 
twenty-two millions of Austrian Catholics whose 
bishops are anti-Roman, that in the Coungil, as in- 
terpreted by the Divine will, they counted for just 
as mueh. 

In so solemn and momentous a congregation as 
the Gcumenical Council, it might be thought that 
learning and piety should outweigh numbers. But 
in that Council numbers and learning were com- 
bined on the one side, political mi resentation 
overweighted them upon the other. Cuil, whose 
half heathen parishes divide their worship about 
equally between the Virgin Mary and the god Josh, 
spake the will of God by the voice of fifteen mis- 
sionary bishops, all creatures of the Pope and de- 
voted to his will. Germany contributed the most 
learned, France the mest acute and versatile intel- 
lects to the Council. And France and Germany, 
with one-quarter of the Roman Catholic population 
of the globe, and its chief learning, were repre- 
sented in the Council by less than one-seventh of its 
members. Among tbe Italian representatives of the 
Jesuit order there were multitudes who could read 
no other language than their own and the cognate 
Latin. It*was one of these fathers who maintained 
the infallible accuracy of the Roman Catholic pic- 
tures of the ascension, by asserting that Jesus @hrist 
not only wore the vestments of the Roman Catholic 
Church when he taught in Palestine, but that he 
continued to be clad in them in the om of his 
glory, sitting at the right hand of God the Father.— 

[The Rev. Lyman Abbott.] 


(From Scribner's Nlustrated Magazine.] 
HOW THE BROWNINGS MARRIED. 


R. BARRETT, the father of Elizabeth, 
though himself a superior man, and Capable 

of appreciating his gifted child, was, in some sense, 
an eccentric. He had an unaccountable aversion to 
the idea of “marrying off” any of his children. 
Having wealth, a sumptuous house, and being a 
widower, he had somehow made up his mind to keep 
them all about him. Elizabeth, the eldest, had been 
an invalid from her early youth, owing partly to the 
great shock which her exquisite nervous organizi- 
tion received when she saw anidolized brotherdrown 
before her eyes, without having the power to save 
him. Grief at this event naturally threw her much 
within herself, while shattered health kept her con- 
fined for years to her room. There she thought, 
studied, wrote; and from her sick-chamber went 
forth the winged inspirations of her genius. These 
came into the heart of Robert Browning, and nesting 
there, awakened love for ‘The Great Unknown,” 
and he sought her out. Finding that the invalid did 
not receive strangers, he wrote her & letter, intense 
with his desire to see her. She reluctantly consented 
to an interview. He fiew to her apartment, was ad- 
mitted by the nurse, in whose presence only could 
he see tie deity at whose shrine he had long wor- 
shiped. But the golden opportunity was not to be 
lost; love became oblivious to any save the presence | We 
of the real of its ideal. Then and there Robert Brown- 
ing poured his impassioned soul inte hers, though 
his tale of love seemed only an enthusiast’s dream. 
Infirmity had hitherto so hedgeti her about, that she 
deemed herself forever protected from all assaults 


poet should take advantage, as it were, of her indul- 
gencein granting him an interview, and requested | P&* 
him to withdraw from her presence, not attempting 
any response to his proposal, which she could not be- 
lieve in earnest. Of course he withdrew from her 
sight, but not jo withdraw the offer of his heart and 
hand; aw ire, to repeat it by letter, and in 
such wise as to convinee her how “ dead in earnest” 
he was. Her own heart, touched already when she | “an 


vinced, and overcome. But here began the tug of 
war! As afilial daughter, Elizabeth told her father 
of the poet’s love, of the poet’s love in return, and 
asked a parent’s blessing to crown their happiness, 
At first, incredulous of the strange story, he mocked 
her; but when the truth flashed on him, from the 
new fire in her eyes, he kindled with rage, and for- 
bade her ever seeing or communicating with her 
lover again, on the penalty of disinheritance and 
banishment forever from a father’s love. This de- 


personally, or anything in him, or his family ; it was 
simply arbitrary. The unnatural father kept 
his vow, and would never be reconciled to his 
daughter, of whom he was not worthy; though she 
ceased not her erldearing efforts to find her way to 
his heart again; ever fearing that he, or she, might 
die without the bond of forgiveness having reunited 
them. Always cherishing an undiminished love for 
her only parent, this banishment from him wore on 
her, notwithstanding the rich compensation of such 
@ husband’s devotion, and the new maternal love 
which their golden-haired boy awakened. What she 
feared, came upon her! Her father died without 
leaging her even his pardon, and her feeble physique 
quite recovered from the shock.—[{Mrs. E. C, 
Kinney.J 
THE INVASION OF ROME. 
{From the Catholic World.] 
is pretended that the Roman people and the 
people of Italy are jubilant over the downfall of 
the Pope’s temporal monarchy and the prospect of. 
having Rome for the capital of United Italy. Al 
accounts go to show, however, that this representa- 
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of love. Indeed she felt only injured that a fellow‘ 


knew it not, was this time fain to listen, be con-| 2! 


cision was founded on no dislike for Mr. Browning sae gh 


rejoicing haye. been manufactured and feeble, and 

that there has been no spoutaneous outburst‘of joy 

on the part of the genuine Italian people. The great 

majority of the Italian people are sincere Catholics, 

disgusted with the infidel government of Victor 

Emmanuel, and desirous of breaking up his bogus 

kingdom. We have had the proof of this before us 

for a year past, in the confessions and complaints of 

the principal liberal presses of Italy. “That party is 

intellectually, morally, and numerically weak; 

strong only in fraud, violence, and the actual pos- 

session of usurped power. At the present moment, 

the liberal organs are taunting Victor Emmanuel 

and his cabinet respecting the utter fruitiessness 

and inutility of the usurpation of Rome, and their 

utter incapacity to make the kingdom prosper. The 

party of the king, Lanza, San Martino, and Cadorna 

—that is, of the Moderates—has really no strength 

except in the passive toleration of the great Catholic 

mass of the people, which is patient of their rule 

because it prefers it to revolution. It has no warm 

sympathy or cordial support either from redhot lib- 

erals or Catholics. And it must, therefore, soon get 
out of the way of the approaching conflict between 
these two forces, most likely be overthrown, and 

ignominiously pushed aside by a red-republican rev-~- 
olution before many weeks or months have passed. 

The true young Italy, the regenerated Catholic 
Italy, sustained and encouraged by the applause of 
all Christendom, will then be able to actualize and 
fre ee in deeds the aspirations of the true men of 
genius and patriotism who are the guiding-stars of 
the future era of Italy. There are not wanting pal- 
pable, tangible proofs of the existence and strength 
of this truly Italian and Catholic movement. One 
proof is the ability, vigor, and extensive circulation 
of Catholic periodicals. Another proof is in the 
abundant collections which have been cheerfully 
contributed for the relief of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Another is the superb album presented to Pius IX. 

in 1867, filled with the nameg of subscribers to an 
offering of money, jewels, and costly gifts, by a dep- 
utation of three hundred gentlemen from a hundred 
cities of Italy. Another is the visit of a thousand 
young men representing their associates all over 
Italy, who brought to the Holy Father a present of 
425,000 francs. Still more, even in the present dis- 
couraging and disastrous state of affairs, protests 
against the spoliation of Rome from noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and persons of education and character, are 
pouring in at the editorial bureaus of thé Catholic 
periodicals. They are obliged to be cautions in pub- 
lishing these protests, and careful how they carry 
their hostility to the irreligious measures of the 
government too far,’on account of the censorship of 
the press and the datiger of suppression. We must 
leave it to tiine to justify more fully the statements 
we have matte, and the future events to show what 
life and vigor and promise for the future are lying 
partially concealed and dormant within the bosom 
of the Italian people. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTIVES. 


TWo Months Free! 
Last Week began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, net My Wye and I; or Sonry Henderson’s 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. story will run ney 
through the next year, or at all events a large 
of it. In order thatall of our pa yrs nye nde may 
have the benefit of the whole of this vhnrmirg stoi 


ry, 
at weed no "Kod, ind paper, it will be sent 











indeed, to all subscribers 
received during the coming month, 

send all the numbers from this issue, which 

is eight weeks free. And you get, too, ‘‘Marshall’s 
Superb Household pn rigiton, by Washington’’—one 
of ned ao ag really great works of art America has 

rodu 
PiThis is 8 consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as easy Ny possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions carly, 
Now, 80 that we can setid thé paper ahead to the end 
ot a none sat, rather than be making up back num- 
te subscribers. 


——@——— 

To Our Readers. 
The offer to present every new subscriber with a 
’s “ Household 
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tory of religious 
aes of weok a ha paper as THE 18- 


jo 
TIAN ON, a 4, the WAsHING- 
ton, for cyt ne Stuer'e hich is worth 


ore than the paca ny ly Se ag that 
readers — and picture lovers must needs take it. And 
a 
Agents Wanted. 
We want a live, distal, wed 
every town or ee egent in 
Union y omane pg ae conireds ¢ 
post-offices at which we now pay no 5 pubeoribers, 
only Aye it0 hy where 


from ten be ob- 
a@ little timely effort. sto Rtty may be te 
o jus an 
at the adresses of Pub 


rey whichever of them you are nearest to 
a Circular Copy, 


quickiy, for our n rk of opy, FREE is spreading 


rapidly over the land. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Another Combination, 

And a good offer. In another column will be found 
an offer made by S. R. Wells, which must be consid- 
ered a good one. The Phrenological Journal is wel} 
known as one of the most popular Magazines, and 
one which really has no competitor. It is new en- 
tering upon its 52d volume, full of vigor and life, 
published at $3.00 a year, 30 cents a number. Speci- 
megnumbers furnished to every reader of the Chris- 
tian Union, at 15 cents each. We would cali atten- 
tion to the offer made in another column. The 
Journal, Demorest’s Magazine, and that splendia 
Chromo, “ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” all sent for only 
$6.00. Oty * ee offer. 
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Mr. 8. B. Whiteley, Organist. See advertisement. ~ 
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Financial. 


NEW waK. November 27, i870. 


Wall Street—Thanksgiving brought dullness 
so the street, which even the sharply varying war 
news,and rumors, could not change. Odly enough 
there has beer considerable activity in Erie, with- 
out visible cause, however. Western Union has 
been more than usually in the market. A meeting 
ot Western railway men in this city has resulted in 
a combination for higher tariffs in railroad carriage, 
anditis believed that this action will give ® “ bull” 
turn to that class of shares. 

Government Securities.—Great inactivity pre- 
vailsin titts commodity. The market has not ex- 
hibited a single speculative or investment feature, 
that deserves noting. 

Geld has become somewhat fluid under the in- 
fiuences of the London Stock Market, and the 
Anglo-Russian complication. The extreme fall of 
British consols was a fraction greater than the cor- 
responding rise in American gold. Leading dealers 
exhibit @ curious indiffcrence to these temporary 
vibrations. 

Foreign Exchange was active on Friday, on 
account of next day’s mall. Rates were at 1W@100% 
# cent. for 60 days London. 

Money is very easy ut 5@6 # cent. on call !oans— 
though the Inclination is generally to the higher # 
cent. Prime merenan®paper is quoted at from 6@8 
¥ cent. per annum. 

The following quotations show the course of the 
Btock Exchange since our last: 
Ament 
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A. 8. Hatou. 


OFricr or Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 

MENT SHCURITIES, No. 5 Nassau St., 
New York, Now. 28, 1878 


FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 


The disposition on the part of the hold- 
ers of United States Five-Twenty Bonds 
to fund them into some reliable Security 
pearing the same rate of interest, having 
a longer time to run, and in the exchange 
for which a difference may be realized, is 
now very general throughout the coun- 
tity. 

Withim the past three months over 
three millton doWars in Five-Twenty 
Bonds have been funded through our 
Office into substantial and desirable Rail- 
road Loans, dealt in and recommended 
by us, viz: The Centra Pactric, the 
WeEstTERN Pacrric, and the CHESPEAKE 
and On10o—in addition to large sales of 
the same securities for cash. We can 
recommend either of them with confi- 
dence for new investments, or for fund- 
ing Five-Twenties, without reduction of 
interest, and with unimpaired security. 

Tut CHESPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
LOAN, originally offered by us last win- 
ter, was so rapidly taken up, that prior 
to June last a sufficient amount had been 
sold (over $5,000,000) to supply the Com- 
pany with all the money that would be 
required during the current year. We 
are now selling a further amount, at the 
original price of 90 and accrued interest 
from November 1. 

The Bonds are tn denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, Coupon or Regis- 
tered. Interest 6 per cent. in gold, pay- 
abledn New York, May ist and Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Ture CENTRAL PactrFic Bonps are all 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, interest 
payable January Ist and July lst. They 
are well known, and have aready mar- 
ket.in all the maney centers of this coun- 
try and Europe, and are daily quoted at 
the Stock Exchange. ~ 

We deal in them, the same as in Goy- 
ernment Bonds, and furnish them at cur- 
rent market price. Price to-day 91, in- 
cluding the accrued interest due January 
1st (three per cent., Gold). 

We continue, as heretofore, to buy and 
sell Government Bonds, make Collec- 
tions, receive deposits, subject to check 
at sight without notice, and allow inter- 
est on balances, and do a general Bank- 
ing business. FISK & HATCH. 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 
We are are making a Specialty of the 


manufacture of Oommunion Ware of the 
finest quality and of ohaste and appropri 
ate designs, Oatalognes showing the 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on apoli- 
cation. 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 








Th 
Menufacturers of Fine Silver Plated Ware. 
7 





Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, , 


‘ AND 
BAOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
importa 4 and manufactured by 
qe. & H. T. ANTHONY & ©O., 
691 691 Broak'way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotal. 


MERCER. ANT Ere meme neta 


rent of the ‘ch 





ALBERT H. 
STOCK AUCTIONEER AND BROKER 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Gold, Stocks and Bonds, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INo. 483 Pine Street, New York. 


NICOLAY, 





Regular Auction Sales 


Every MONDAY 
Or SPECIAL SALES made on 


‘a Stocks and Bonds, 
and SATURDAY, 


other days when required, which 


has been the established custom of this House 
for over eighteen years. 
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tors, Courts, and otherg, pronrptly executed. 


cass this | ag shment possessing facilities for t for the 


ts" Stocks and Bonds, Government Securities and Gold, Bought and Sold on Com- 


d at private sale. 


Bank, City Railroad, Galight, Tele h, Express, Mining and Man- 
tock’ and ‘Ay City, Town, County, Stdie and N R nee a 


ie An extensive variety of Stocks and Bonds of a first-class character kept on hand 
for be anle. pe paying large rates of dividends and interest, at low prices for investments, in lots to suit 


ity, Town, County and State Authorities, Railroad shal are ae Contractors, 


National Securities receive special 


age institutions, tha 
cap have the same 
so disposal of Secur 


OT DEALT IN AT THE NEw York Stock Ex- 
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ies unsurpassed in th 


CHANGE, BOARDS, A SPECIALTY FOR MANY FEARS 


‘to Drafts payable at sight. 


* i Commercial Paper and Loans N egotiated ; ; Railway Equipments furnished. 
tay Sales of Stocks and Bonds, Real Estate, & &c., by order of Executors, Administra- 





Montclair Railway, 
NEW JERSEY 
PER CENT. 

GOLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 


NEW YORK & OSWEGO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


Or 


$1,000, $500, & $100. 


CovERNMENT SECURITIES 


EXCHANGED AT MARKET RATES. 
Send for Circular and Map. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FosTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 





LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway, 
and ‘other Securities. 








T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
And Office Furniture, 


No, 176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 


No. 107 FULTON STREET,| 
New York. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 





WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN 


in the world. “AD per 
8 ae ickets can get a list of the 
y refe' to of Mon 
nding their address with letter 
oy e. Medallion Pen Com- 
Tr By it College A 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- PubNshers 





BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
4 grap Gerovt Ber eth 





m,..' 
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7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 


Indianap@is, Bloomington, 
AND 


Western Railway, 

| From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
ength, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already HARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Llinois 
wiiere through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacitic, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEJNG ON A COMPLETED RO. 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF TH 
MO T THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 

PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines East and West, NO 
3KOURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

‘The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities,and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 20 
miles of the track there,is a population of 600,000 

THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARB AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
juring the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 925 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply te 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








INSURANCE, &C. 








The Mutual Cuaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies pam Sey ere: 
or’ 


, an 
e ent of TEN i Dot- 
secure @ po: 
for two THOUSAND DOL- 


d division ~d 
which a policy ts registe 


In some essential points, 
fade EL as meciees omamine- 
sea neon ear as 
our oldest 
pr arteity,’ ba 4. my and 
Pp y, mn 
mmodation pay- 
nts,it differs materially 
Authorized Capital, neceagtey tui 
For culars, pemphiste may 
ously Pig Office of t sociation, No. 
~*~ ming York, os ee its. 


Bs font aimee 


A RICHMOND. General Agent. 


MERCHANTS} 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY. 


Issues all kinds of Life and endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President, 

A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 

O. 8. PAIN, M. D. Medical Examiner. 

HENRY 


i lan ee 
eee 





and efficient Life In- 


~ 





a es 


HOME 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $2,500,000 06 
Assets, ist July, 1870, 6,235 
Liabilities, . " a: ' as Fr} 


F THE 
THIRTY-FO -ANNUAL STATI 
MENT, showing the condition of the Compa- 
ny on the Ist day of July, 1870: 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and: Mortghges, batagnret fien 
nds an . 
oo ee, belne are 
yoan on Stock, pa aoe seed 
8 
State, Municipal, ani "Bank eae os 
onds, (market value ° 
Other Property, LA. - Sea items, ° 


Total, 


280,808 00 

° ma, Hy 00 
758 

asin 00 


oC 
Tae a u 
$4,576,235 7 :576,235 7 


CHARLES J. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WIL. RTH, Vice-Presiden 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
EO. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
B. GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. ° 


AMERICAN TONTINE 
Life and Savings 


INSURANCE CO.,, 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. 
G 
T. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKELER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN -N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


ae 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office 
of the Company. 


DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Prestdent, No. 102 Broad- 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 12 
SAMUEL W ILLETS, of Willets & Co., No. 908 Pearl 
cLAREN NCE tS. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 
JOR. XTHAN T mones, of Thorne, Watson & Co., 


sous WN . N. WHITING TING. ‘Attorney and Counsellor, No. 
ROBERT r ‘SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 71 
Maiden I 


11 Maide 
wu. a No. 23 West Twenty- 
WEG i tas ed FOSTER, of Foster & Thompson, 
J. WILSON Pata TON, yaa tra Novelty 


ire a vorks, a No 
JOSE poh, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., 
R. > NOX h ieee caer Bank 


my 
Siatreet John Caswell z , No. 87 
EDWAR HAIGHT Bpesteens py | meee of 
be Commncg realth, co assau and Pt 


CHAT Es 3. ‘SHEPA 4 eed 
WiG grat te No. ta all s 

PHILIP W BRee, ae. W. Bnge & Sous, No. 131 
AMS Me a of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 131 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, Merchant, No. 30 Broad- 


ELI Ait T. BROWN, of Elijah T. Brown & Co., No. 
ABRAM & HuWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. 


RATIO OF ASSETS Ts TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 
and Modes of Insurance. 
ds of if Hen-Wepseiting Life and End ent 
pallies ines so, Temporary urance arf De- 
erred ae ret Life and Redemption 
glicies —“< —— xy 
‘olicies Incontes 
iberal Modes of Payment of Premiums. 
Low yet Safe Rates of Insurance. 
Liberty to Travel. 
ped Days’ Grace on Renewals. 
ompt Payment of Losses. 
Economy in Ex; anees. 
Loans on Pe 
‘Annual Dividends on Contributi 
o Extra Charge for Policy, ig or Medical 
Examination. 


No Extra Charge for Army, and Navy Officers 

No Extra Charge uw Ae ne es and Officers of first- 
class Steamships and sels. 

No Extra Charge ork Railtoad i Conductors. ° 

No Extra Charge for Females. 


STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 

LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 


HEATERS, HEAT- 
LAUNDRY 


way. 
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TIMORE FIRE-PLA 
aie ING, » COCR vis, 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


No. 234 Water 8t., New York. 
Send for circular. 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’ s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set ae brick. 
"3 Pat New 
SANFORD'S 1 MAMMOTH Gli GLOBE f ae HwAT rites 


ANFO 
CHALLENGE Con LIGHT ana SW and § swaer tome" 


esbencon sed Base Burners, 
DENC and GOOD WILL 

ou , the wine romps tof m men of 
UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
299 and 41 WATER ST., N. Y. 


also of a general variety of other 
Circulars. 





stefes, Send for 





Perpetual Base Burners. 


uminator 
- table 


COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIA TION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Ges for THETH EXTRACTION, 10 Cooper | in 











Instigate, New York. 


* 
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J. 0. Sky MOUR, of J. Seymour & Co., Nos.9and | As 


Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
ond Magazine JF cei 


eee 





SEWING-MACHINES, &c. 


The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co, 
Have now ready for delivery their 
NEW and ‘GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole * 
parts. 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn: 
Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


New Haven Family Kuitter. 


my at, > Soe apes best a ante use. Pate 


parison. Machine knits ox = ining "930 for 
for silver-plated, for gold; ud 
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OLBY WRINGER! Best an pest! 
C M POSED of indestructible material 1 
e, durable and e ent! 

OMPARE it with oe every. other machine! ¢ 


LBY Bros. tee -, 508 Broadway, ie Bik 








House Furnishing Hardware. 
WILLIAM CRONIN, 


KSuccessor to the late JOHN RUSHER), 
(169 Fulton Street, 
(Opposite Cratiberry Street), BROOKLYN, 


Has just received from Sheffield, England, a splen. 
did assortment of Stiver-Plated Pearl and Ivory- 
Handled Dinner and Dessert Knives, which he is 
now offering at unusually low prices. 


Inspection Freely Invited. 


PROF. HORSFORDS” 
SELF-RAISING 


s 
Bread Preparation, 
Sold by all Grocers, 
has ee Ry my  Seoemmenaation of all Profes- 
Read _— ee have to say about it. 
From PRo Do i * 5 Sty of the “ Ecole 


fecha and 1 
town in ts city from a, wri in the » Aa | 
of Applied C. 





+4 producing not only the the most 


Ada wal 7 Dre oo a... 
general, near! i aet 


any doubt car be en 
the present day.” 


From REv. -Cnappeep rain Cnn , Associate Editor 


ration, I h Trecomim: mend fora’ juick, sure, 
end it. 

Rgreeable, and Healthful in its effects’ * 

From ORANGE 78 ee the American Agri- 


“We have been using Prof. ose 
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THEA NECTAR 


18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





Warranted to suit all tastes. 


os =e 


114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 
Highest received at the late Fair of the 
American institute. 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Bleck West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF . 
LOOKINC-CLASSES, 
No. 82 Bowery, 

NEW YORK. 
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DRY GOODS, &c. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


' ARE OFFERING 


At about One-half the usual Cost 
of importation ; 


ONE CASE VERY ELEGANT 


Striped India Long Shawls. 


TWO CASES LACE GOODS, 
Viz: 

Point Gaze and Applique Shawis, 
Flounces, Capes, Handkerchiefs, 
Sets Chantilly and Cuipure 
Trimming Laces, Black 
and White Liama 
Over Dresses, Sacks 
and Shawls, 


Forming the Largest and most Elegant 
Assortment they have ever offered, 
having purchased them in Europe 
at PANIO PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 











EVERY DEPARTMENT 
CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 6 and 7 inches wide, 56c., 65d, 76c., 
and 95c. per yard. 
6, 7, and 8-inch GROS GRAINS, ‘5c., 88c., $1, and 
#1 10—ALL SILK, 
HUNDREDS OF FIVE AND SIX DOLLAR 
SCARFS AND SASHES 
Clearing at $3 50 and $3 75 each. 
LINES OF BONNET RIBBONS, 10c.. lic., 25c., 3ic., 
up—Half price. 
EXAMINE 
OUR SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
OUR MANTILLA LYONS VELVETS, 
OUR VELVETEENS. 
Also 30 pieces BLACK and COLORED SILKE 
VELVETS, 22 inches wide, $1 50 per yard—cost over 
$3 gold to land. 


IMPORTED FEATHERS, 


PLUMES AND FLOWERS. 
SATINS, 75c., 8e., $1, $1 25, and $150 per Yard. 
PLAIN AND COLORED SILKS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BBOWN SILK RIB VELVETS, EVERY WIDTH. 
ALSO, EVERY OTHER COLOR. 
GIMPS, LOOPS, SILK AND JET BUTTONS, 
FOR CLOAKS. 


LACES. 


TIDIES, Imitation and Real 
Valenciennes and Applique. 
HANDKERCHIEFS AND UNDBERSLEEVES, 
Full line of 
LACES AND! EMBROIDERED POMPADOURS, 
. COLLARS AND SETS. 


Yankee Notions. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH JEWELRY, SKIRTS, 
CORSETS, 50c., 75c.; FRENCH, 85c., $100, $1 25— 
BARGALNS. 

. SPECLALTIES: 

LEATHER SATCHELS, Tic., $100, $1 20, and $1 60, 
PERFUMERY, 6c., 8c., 10c., 12¢,, 15c.; best 25c. 
HAIR OILS, BRUSHES, TOILET ARTICLES, 
NECK CHAINS, POCKET-BOOKS, 

EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, € 
75e. up. 
Also, CHINA, FANCY AND HAIR’ GOoDs, 
CHEAPEST THIS SEASON. 
UNPACKING—NEW TOYS and DOLLS, half price. 


KID GLOVES, 
At 50c., at 75e., from auction. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE YET! ! 
THE BEST DOLLAR GLOVES IN THE WORLD 


COLORS UNIQUE—EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 
Also PERINOT, ONE AND TWO BUTTONS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN S8t., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 
J 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOOK AT HOSIERY. 


GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, Wc. up. 
LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, S0c., 620., 75c., $1 00— 
y BARGAINS. 

REGULAR MADE HOSE, 238c. per pair. 
Several Hundred Dozens WINTER GLOVES— 
HALF PRICE. 

EXAMINE OUR 2c. WOOLEN GLOVE. 
LADI#S’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS, TIES, AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS—CHBAP. 
KNITTED AND WOVEN Woo GOODS IN 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, SHAWLS, HOODS, SON- 

TAGS. ~ 
Also, GENTS’ and BOYS’ CARDIGAN JACKETS 
BARGAINS. 


OVER FIFTY THOUSAND 


NEW HATS AND BONNETS, TRIMMED 
AND UNTRIMMED, 


In VELVETS, PLUSH, FELT, and STRAW, suit- 
able for LADIES, MISSES, INFANTS, 
and BOYS. 


Prices all Down. 
BONNET ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 909, 811, 81134 GRAND, 66,'68, and'70 ALLEN &t, 





JUST RECEIVED: 


SEVERAL CASES OF 


RICH DARK 
CLOTH COL’D 
SILKS, 


Suitable for Suits and Dresses, 


WILL BE OPENED AT RETAIL MONDAY 
MORNING. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & (0., 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


WINTER 
DRESS COODS. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will largely replen- 
ish their Stocks on MONDAY NEXT, in 


Cheap, Medium, 
and Extra Rich 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


AT STILL FURTHER RKEDUC- 
TION IN PRICES. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


BLACK SILKS, 





BLACK SILKS, 
‘Lyons 


Manufacture, 


UNSURPASSED IN 


QUALITY, VARIETY 


* 
AND. 


CHEAPNESS, 


AT 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY. OOR, 19th STREET. 





TIFFANY & Co. 


Union Square, 


Having rempved to their new Store, now 
offer their entire importation for the 
Holidays — selected expressly for their 
opening. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortmente French,German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 

R. H. MACY, 
Usth Street and 6th Av. 


REMOVAL. 
MRS. A. H. CRAHAM, 


Having removed from No. 7 North EIGHTH-st. 
to No. 187 North EIGHTH-st., finds her business so 
much fncreased that she is enabled to sell her own 
elegant and TRUL¥ Glovo-fitting Corsets at RE- 











Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery, 


DUCED PRICES, 





Cc. ic. Gunther’s Sons 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 





WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


_ At the Lowest possible Prices, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


ASTRAKAN SACQUES 


OF ALL GRADES. 


LADIES’ FUR HATS, TIES, &., 
GENT’S SEAL OOATS and VESTS, 
OHILDREN’S FUR SACQUES, 


OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


Sable EFurs 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered, and all 


At Attractive Prices. 


502 and 504 | BROADWAY. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


164 Atlantic Street, Bro@&lyn. 
EVENING SILKS, EXQUISITE SHADES, 


Exhibited by gas-light. 


CGROS CRAIN SILKS, 
in New Dark Colors. 


OMBRE STRIPED SILKS, 
Beautiful Styles. 


BLACK SILKS 
Under Market Prices. 


CIVERNAUD’S AMERICAN SILKS, 
in all Qualities. 


CHENEY’S SILKS, 
Best Quality $2. 


DRESS MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 


MOURNING COODS 
of Every Description. 


Black Cashmeres, Drap d’Ete, Cordonnets, Biarritz, 
Reps, etc., etc. 


IRISH POPLINS, 


Pim Bro.’s only. 


Velvets,  ereahen, and Velveteens, CoMs, Cassi- 
eres, Flannels, Bla Blankets, etc., 


J. & B. offer a stock of | and Domestic 


< Seesten 
Goods unequalled in variety and beauty, and at 
the very lowest market rate 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Call special attention to a 


Great Reduction-in Prices. 


EMPRESS CLOTHS at 5ic., worth 7ic., and finer 
qualities equally cheap. 

ENGLISH SATIN#, choice colors, from 75e. a yard 
WOOL PLAIDS at 65c., lately $1. 
TARTAN PLAID POPLINS, 30c., lately 50c. 
BLACK SILKS, at lower prices than before the war 
JUS1 RECEIVED. 


Three cases of Plain Silks,in choice colors, for 
evening wear, very cheap. Plushes and Velveteens, 
blacks and colors, Black Brilliantines,Alpacas, Crepe 
Cloths, etc., the very best value. 


48 East Fourteenth Street, 
In Union Square, 
New York. 


C. E. BURDICK & CO., 


WALTER LOCKWOOD, 


Have opened the new and elegant store 


255 FULTON STREET, 


OLD No. 247, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


With a large and@§entirely new stock of FOREIGN 
* and DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Bought within the last few days for cash, at the re- 
cent great declination in prices, all of which will be 
sold cheap for cash. 

By continuing the honorable course of ‘dealing 
of our predecessor, we hope to merit a liberal share 
of patronage. 

















MYERS, 


78 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 


New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
> © 
Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Coods, 
Chignons, 
Chatelains a Brilds. 
The Newest Styles at Low Wfices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th St. 


Corsets for the Million. 


THOMPSON'S, $1.35, $1.50, $1.75. and $2.00 EACH. 
A LARGE STOCK OF 6c. EACH. 

100 DOZEN LADIES’ TU TS, from 

. CORR, 


wea 
222 Falton einen. Brooklyn. 


OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
Riavearay,, Emer PREMIUM AMERICAN [y- 


por dou, "kite blsed Photographs, Ten Dollars.” 











AMERICAN PIANOS 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION ! 
CHICKERING & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


Universal Exposition, 


PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
Highest Recompense over all Com- 
petition, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 


AND 


FIRST COLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos. in all three styles exhibit- 
ed, viz: Grand, Square, and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commls- 
sion as 


First in the Order of Merit, 


places the Pianos of CHICKERING & SON at the head 
of the list, and above all other pianos exhibited. 
A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhe- 
sion to the 
One Price System, . 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and fair 
prices to all purchasers. 

In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
CHICKERING & SONS offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers, and others, wishing a good reliable piano, 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoronghly complete in- 
strument of seyen octaves, precisely the same in 
size, scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as 
their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos—the only dif- 
ference being that the School Piano is made in a 
perfectly plain case. Itis,in every respect, a thor- 
oughly first-class CHICKHRING PIANO, and is 
offered at a price which cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

CHICKERING & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 
touch, perfection of mechanism, durability and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be excelled by any other 
Pianos of this style nw offered. 


Every Piano is fully Warranted. 


WAREROOMS : 
if East Fourteenth Street, 


_ Between Union Square and Fifth me tint 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 





Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


A CREAT OFFER !! 
HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

EONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 

‘uding Waters’ and Chickering & Son’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 








Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. Ss. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 

ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
low ) ged —— ht ALLET, 

DAVIS Ss Their 


tock of second-hand Pianos a and 4 Melod. s is very 
yz" and very cheap. ey sell on small ‘monthly 
yments = rent ee Their pore with the 
ae aes an, ore om r! ‘ou can get a bargain 
there alwa ‘Pianos tuned and nd repaired. 


rent, at ve 
& 





THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 

Square and Upright. 
country to be th by eee a Ly ent -. ee 


The a combination of omeetiont. lities in 
© in regard to tone. ich .pow- 


the 
workmanshi p have pia Placed it itin 
BR and TUF L cheapest : 
market. Piano dealers an 


purchasers are invited 
Lt “ ae Deanety 2 o Sisth street. Send for a 
* ar 


AMBERS & SO 
9 and i0i Fourth Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 
AN; the 


large Oypan in inthe SLY MOUTH CHURCH, 
Sea Rhone ah RS Se country, spefin of a 


nSepeaneidihe wine’ Yess be 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specitentions furnished and congrecte negotiated 
8 O'CLOCK, 











1871. 
We propose te supply the readers of 


THE EVENING POST 


with a 


Religious Paper, 


Agricultural Paper, 
Monthly Magazine, 


anda 


Children’s Monthly. 
We shall accordingly send 


THE WEEKLY EVENING Post 


on the receipt at one time of 


S9, 


or the SEMI-WEEKLY on the receipt of 


$11, 


and one of the following Religious Papers : 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

THE METHODIST. 

Also, one of the following Agricultural Papers: 
THE AGRICULTURIST, 
HEARTH AND HOME. 

Also, one of the following Monthly Magazines : 
THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY, 
THE GALAXY. 

Also the following Children’s Magazine : 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


SELECT 
ONE. 


SELECT 
ONE. 


SELECT 
ONE. 





In all 


FIVE FIRST-CLASS PERIODI- 
CALS, 


The social and political principles which the New 
YORK EVENING Post has so long and faithfully 
supported, it will continue in the future to advo- 
cate. What these principles are, our readers well 
know; they may be summed up in few words: Na- 
tional Unity, State Independence, and Individual 
Freedom, and Equality of Rights. The perpetuity 
and supremacy of the Union, as the guaranty of our 
national strength and glory; the Independence of 
the States, in all their local affairs, as the guaranty 
against an oppressive and dangerous centralization ; 
the Freedom and Equality of the Individual, with- 
out regard to birth or accident, as the rightful end “ 
of all government, and the surest means of social 
development, personal happiness and national prog- 
ress. 

These principles the EVENING POST will support 
and recommend to the people, without regard to 
party associations. We shall never support any 
party in its departures from them, and shall en- 
deavor, so far as our influence extends, to cause | 
them to be recognised by men of all parties. 

To those who prefer it we will supply our WEEKLY 
at last year’s Club Rates, as follows: 

Single Copy one year ~~ - - = 
FiveCopies “ “ 

—_** - - 
Twenty 

Fifty “ 35 - - 
Twenty Coptes to one address - 
Fifty 


$2 00 
900 
5 0 
28 00 
55 00 
25 00 
50 00 


OR SEMI-WEEKLY— 


Single Copy one year - - ° « 
Two Copies “ “ - as 
Five Copies or over tes each copy - o 


Or we will send the 


WEEKLY EVENING POST 


and the following periodicals at the prices named : 
THE GALAXY - - . 

or THE ATLANTIC « 

or HEARTH AND HOME - 
orINDEPENDENT - - 

orTHE METHODIST - S 

or OUR YOUNG FOLKgs - 

orTHE AGRICULTURIST - 


The price at which 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 


will be sent with either of the above can be ascer- 
tained by adding 


ONE DOLLAR 


to either of the above proposals. 


$4 00 
70 
300 


As& newspaper, the EVENING Post, edited by 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT, assisted by an able corps 
of writers, will be conducted with the same care 
which has marked it hitherto, to exclude from all 
its columns, those devoted to advertisements as 
well as its reading columns, everything which would 
offend against morality and correct taste. It shall 
be'the care of its proprietors to see thatallits de 
partments are conducted with the utmost ability 
which a liberal expenditure of money and unfiag- 
ging industry can command. Its editorial discus- 
sions will be unpartisan, and devoted to the eluci- 
dation and advancement of sound principles; its 
literary criticisms shall be impartial, and as able as 
we can make them; its foreign correspondence, 
which has been greatly improved during the past 
year, will during the present year be more varied 
and interesting than ever before; its home corres- 
pondence also, and especially that from such cen- 
tral points of interest at Washington and Albany, 
will be full and accurate. 

Its financial and commercial reports, which have 
made the paper a necessity to business men in all 
parts of the country, shall be made with the same 
vigilance, accuracy, and impartiality which now 
characterize them. Its agricultural, shipping, mar- 
ket and other reports shall be as trustworthy and 
complete as industry and the expenditure of money 
can make them. 

In short, we mean our journal to be so conducted 
that it shall be read with interest and benefit by all 
the members of the family; and as it is one of 


THE OLDEST, 


it shall also be one of the beat newspapers pubs 
lished in America, 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening 
Post sent Free, 


= s4érees ny 
wM. Cc. BRYANT. & co., 
' New York, 
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Kalian, if they come here to be good citizens ; 
and God bless the eanny Scotchman, and the 
sturdy Englishman, and the mercurial Irishman; 
and God bless a little more the Chinaman,—be- 
cause he needs a little more. 

On the whole, then, there is occasion ‘for 
courage and for thanks in regard to labor, and 
m regard to the laborer. Labor is remunera- 
trve. The field for it is almost illimitable. Its 
product is wonderful. The laborers are no 
longer brute beasts. A change is going on per- 
petually. There is fermentation, there is circu- 
lation, there is emulation; and little by little 
ear laboring classes are coming up in intelli- 
gence; in organizing power; im forecast; in 
refinement ; in the amplitude of their domestic 
conditions; in al! the things that go to make 
men happy here, and that make virtue easy and 
aspiration natural. 


Again, the general aspect of wealth in Amer- 
i¢a is such as to give occasion for thanksgiving 
to-day. The prodigious facilities for develiiiean 
wealth are only just beginning to be perceived 
by the mass. The future fortunes of America 
will be fabulous. I suppose that there ane to be 
fortunes on this continent, compared with which 
what were called fortunes once will seem like 
penury. The power of organizing seems ‘to be 
admost the only limit. The wealth is here. It is 
easy to be developed. It is easy to be concen- 
trated. It is growing easier every decade of 
years to be administered. And to be the owner 
ef a million dollars will not make a man eligible 
to the class of rich men much longer. : 

There are some who think that riches are al- 
ways and only dangerous. Riches are danger- 
ous simply because they are power; and all 
power is dangerous. Power is dangerous wheth 
er it be legislative or whether it be moral power. 
Influence is dangerous. All kinds of power are 
dangerous. And wealth is more dangerous sim- 
ply because it is a more various power, and has 
certain facilities for adaptation and use which 
belong to almost no other power. But it is im- 
possible to civilize a community without riches. 
I boldly affirm that no nation ever yet rose from 
a barbarous state except through the mediation 
of wealth earned. I affirm that the preaching 
®f the Gospel to the heathen will be invalid and 
void if it does not make them active workmen, 
and teach them how to make money. And al- 
though the evidences of the conversion of the 
individual are not that he knows how to make 
money; yet in a nation no religion is a good 
religion that does not teach industry, and 
the thrift which comes from industry. For the 
law of communities is not analogous to the law 
of the individual. It is possible, in a great, rich, 
civilized community, for an individual man to be 
powerful, and preéminently so, and yet be poor ; 
but no poor man can be of very great validity in 
a poor community. The community must be 
rich if he is to have power. It is the contrast, 
it is the self-denial, it is the moral efficiency, 
without those other and external instrumentli- 
ties, that make him so marked, if he labors with 
voluntary poverty ; but no community can de- 
velop into permanent civilization unless it has 
power ministered to it very largely through the 
civilizing influences of wealth. This alone will 
give the activity required; this alone will give 
the leisure in which men soften, and meliorate, 
and grow beautiful. 


Now, the dangers of wealth im America are 
very great. They are even greater than we fear. 
@rganized wealth is one great danger which lies 
ahead, looming up gigantically. And yet, wealth 
must be orgapized. The community will have 
to find ways in which to protect itself, however. 
If wealth be organized to do as it pleases, it he- 
comes very dangerous. Nevertheless, organized 
wealth is yet to be a benefactor of the communi. 
ty to an extent that*we have never suspected. It 
tends now to despotism; but it is because it is 
in the nascent stages. . 


Great corporations are dangerous. They do 
not need to be. Scores of millionaires organized 
together in concert to accomplish great ends 
need not be any more dangerous than the State 
is. There may be an empyrean of wealth; and 
it may be mischievous ; but it does not need to be. 
At present it is so, and is te be watched against. 

There are valid, imminent, pressing dangers, 
that never have been exaggerated ; and yet they 
are not dangers which necessarily attend the ac- 
cumulation and organization of great wealth in 
any community. It will require the vigilance of 
statesmen, and of philanthropists, and of good 
citizens, to guard against the dangers of wealth. 
But it is not philosophical to look only on the dis- 
eases of a community. It is wise to look at its 
hygienic qualities as well. 

Is harm and danger, then, all that wealth is 
accomplishing in our midst? No. It is the 
almoner of employment, as it is the almoner of 
bread. It is the almoner of the family. It is the 
almoner of unnumbered households. It is the 
almoner of independence. And are we to for- 
get that capital—that is, wealth—in activity, 
with all its friction, is far safer than invested 
wealth, lying dead? It is money that is work- 
ing that keeps bright, and it is money that is 
working that keeps men bright. Although work- 
ing money is by various exigencies brought into 
circumstances where it must be limited, over- 
ruled, and curtailed, yet we are not to forget, on, 
this account, that at the same time it is that 


which is vivifying industry to the bottom of so- 
ciety, and that ig carrying out on its broad 
hands and arms innumerable blessings to every 
part of the community. The very circulation of 
the community would cease, almost, the moment 
that wealth should cease to exist. It is the blood 
that carries nutrition into every part of the 
whole system. 


Looking comprehensively at the general ten- 
dency of wealth in America, it is working in 
subordination to intelligence and to demestic 
virtue. There is a vast deal of ignorant using 
of wealth. A great many men use their prop- 
erty for ostentation ; and a great many employ 
it for useless pride; and a great many use it for 
selfishness, and even for vice. But how to use 
money is an art, just as much to be learned as 
how to make it. There are a great many men 
that know how to make money, who do not 
know how to use it; and there are a great many 
men that know how to spend money, who do not 
know how to make.it. Both sides are to be 
learned. . . . My wonder is that there is so 


much taste and discretion exercised. For if you} 


go through town after town, and village after 
village, and city after city, you will find that ex- 
travagant building and furnishing are the excep- 
tion—not the rule. The rule is, that wealth 
which has been earned wisely is being expended 
discreetly. I think that wealth to-day is being 
used more for building up American homes than 
for almost all other purposes. I think that the 
people live in better houses here than they do in 
any other country, the world over. I am sure 
they do. . . . Nowhere else will you find so 
many homes that are filled with elegance. Nor 
are we to suppose that all the elegance goes with 
the city and the town. You shall hear the sound 
of the piano in every cluster of three houses 
throughout the land, almost, from ocean to ocean. 
And if there is anything in this world that is a 
luxury, it is an instrument of music. You can- 
not eat it; you cannot take it for medicine ; you 
cannot sell it—generally; it has none of those 
ear-marks which men attach to other property ; 
and yet there is almost nothing else which men 
so much covet everywhere. The carpenter, the 
black-smith, the farmer, if he has a daughter, 
wants an instrument of music. And it has 
ceased to be considered extravagant. The sta- 
tistics of the piano-manufacturers of America 
(and they are not all in New York, nor in Bos- 
ton, nor in Baltimore, nor in Philadelphia: go 
back into the inland villages, go into some mid- 
county of the State of New York, and you shall 
find there rising before your sight, never heard 
of before, a factory of pianos, that sells its hun- 
dreds and thousands of pianos every year, 
though it would seem as though there were more 
thousands made in this city than could be bought 
by all the world put together)—the statistics of 
the manufacturers of that one single item epito- 
mize the extent of the elegance to which the 
people of America are addicted. It is remarka- 
ble. There is no land on earth where individual 
men earn so much meney as in America. I 
suppose that the money-produeing force in our 
country is greater than that of any other people 
(—a hint to tax-payers!) Not only that, but 
this money-producing power is accompanied by 
a greater power to use money for the furtherance 
of home pnrposes here than anywhere else. . . . 

Is it a strange thing to go into a working 
man’s house, and to find his five hundred vol- 
umes? It is less frequent than it should be, but 
it is not at all strange. Is it strange to find in 
the houses of plain laborers magnificent libraries ? 
Old Dowse of Cambridge, a tanner and currier 
all his life, bears witness. He had one of the 
finest libraries in all Massachusetts. It was com- 
posed of the choicest books, admirably selected, 
and finely bound, and they were books that he 
read, too. Cambridge was to have had it, but 
some of the people there saw fit to insult him be- 
cause he was a tanner and currier, and so he 
slipped by them, and gave it to the Historical 
Society or some other institution in Boston ; and 
there it is; and when I want te go on a pilgrim- 
age, and cannot go to Mecca nor to Jerusalem, I 
go there to see the tanner and currier’s library : 
and I can pick out more pictures there than you 
can in Wall Street—or, if not, I can pick out a 
great many. 

It is not strange to find a man who works at 
the forge all day, grim and grizzly, going home 
at night to pursue historical reasoning. I know 
farmers that I should dislike to meet in an argu- 
ment (unless I was on the same side with them !) 
And they are not cases here and there, selected. 
It is characteristic of our working people, and of 
men that are well to do, that they are growing 
up to make the town in which they live beauti- 
fnl. Their hoyses themselves are symbols and 
models of taste and convenience, and are setting 
examples which one by one the neighbors follow. 
And so, in the train of industry comes weal, 
and of wealth, taste, and of taste, benefieence, 
and refinement flashes throughout the land. . . 
Not the Nile, when it comes down with its an- 
nual freshet, and distributes the slime which is 
the riches of Egypt over the circumjacent terri- 
tory, is so great a blessing to Egypt, as is the 
great diffusion of wealth in this country to 
America. And nowhere else does wealth so 
directly point towards virtue in morality, and 
spirituality in religion, as in America. . . 





Wealth is searching out the neglected classes, 





is distributing from our cities vagabond chil 
dren ; is opening schools for the laboring classes, 
to teach them-all mechanic arts. I may safely 
say that no public need can be wisely presented 
to the wealth of America, and not be oe a 
and, attimes, munificently taken care of. In 
other lands, governments give much for® public 
institutions ; but in America the great bulk of 
the means required to build up the institutions 
of civilization, and to support them, is contrib- 
uted by the people, and by the business men 
of the people. 

Wealth, then, like its owners, has its devil, 
and its temptation ; it has its mistakes and per- 
versions; it has its great dangers to society ; 
but its blessings are a hundred-fold. And, on 
the whole, the general tendency of wealth is 
such as to lead me to-day to thank God for the 
increasing wealth of America. May it ever be 
sanctified. May it ever learn nobler uses, and 
aspire higher and higher, until the symbolism 
of the heavenly state, where the very streets are 
paved with gold, shall be reproduced in the re- 
alities and actualities of our life here on earth. 

I meant to speak of the cause of education,. 
and the reasons for thanksgiving in that direc- 
tion; and also of the progress of civilization, 
and all forms of refinement. I can, however, 
not even mention them, in detail. I only, in 
closing shall speak of the religious condition of 
the land, as a grand reason for thanksgiving. 

There are many signs, which, iftaken alone, will 
distress the mind, and so distress many timid souls. 
Such is the prevalence of scientific scepticism, 
such is the subversion of old landmarks, and the 
setting aside of cherished beliefs, and the letting 
go of old systems, and the coming in of violent 
actions and reactions of men that have drunk 
new wine (for truth is intoxicating to men whose 
heads are not strong),that there is an impression 
that religion is losing ground ; that it is becom 
ing an old story—a superstition. But this scene 
is enacted every three or four hundred years; 
and religion comes up every time stronger and 
stronger. I think religion is like the grass of 
the meadow, which, when burnt over, lies black 
and charred, but the ashes of which are astimu- 
lating manure, and after a few weeks fosters a 
growth that is stronger than that to which the 
violence was dene. And my faith in religion is 
not in the church, and not in doctrines, and not 
in books, and not in ministers, nor in anything 
external to man, but in that nature which God 
created, and which makes religion indispensable 
to man. Until man himself dies, there will be 
a faith, and that faith will fashion to itself both 
beliefs and services of devotion. 

On the other hand, there was never, probably, 
so intelligent a faith as there is to-day, in so 
many men. Never were there so many men 
who thought so much on the subject of religion, 
and read so much, and argued so much, and 
looked so far into the themes of their belief as 
to-day. Not among the educated classes alone, 
but among plain people of the country, I think 
there is more reading, and more thinking, and 
more real heart-interest in religion than ever 
before. 


Then there is a drawing together, a more 
kindred feeling, which is taking the place of the 
rancor and sectarian bitterness which prevailed 
not a great while ago, in many directions. 

And it is very noticeable that the @fferent 
sects of religion are meliorating, and that men 
are coming together in conference who only a 
‘few years ago thought it their duty to hate and 
club one another. And this growing spirit of 
love and fellowship in differing churches is one 
of the signs of the growth of religion. 

Religious ethics, also, are more widely dif 
fused. Though there may not be in the general 
mind as much belief in doctrinal religion as there 
once was, there is more belief in the ethics of 
religion than there was ever before. The stand 
ards of belief that are set up by the word of God 
are more universally accepted and applied to-day 
than formerly’ they were. And governments 
conform to the Christian spirit more than ever 
they did before. And jurisprudence seeks to 
measure itself more than ever according to the 
equity that was in Christ Jesus. The heart is 
regulating itself more by those great laws of 
simplicity and trnth and righteousness, or jus- 
tice, if I may so say, than ever before. d 
even business is seeking, among all its contor- 
tions, to cast the devil out of dishonesty—out of 
itself. Business never before acknowledged so 
high a standard as I think it does go-day. And 
while the belief in creeds and formularies may 
have changed, the belief in ethical standards of 
amg was never so universally employed as 
to-day. 


And panne PV is sympathy for man 


in his sorrow in his need—when was there 
ever so much of it? When, in any age of the 
world since Christ was lifted upon Calvary, has 
such a scene been presented as to-day is wit- 
nessed, when France is humbled? My heart is 
sore for her. And though I know that the 
wheat before it is bread must be ground, and 
though I believe in the loaf, yet, when the 
wheat is living men, I cannot bear to see the 
grinding. To-day, one vast nation is treading 
another yast nation under foot; and all the out- 
lying world around—England, with all her de- 
pendencies ; Germany itself; America; Italy ; 
and all the other nations—by bazars, by fairs, 
by collections in churches, me 


of public-spirited men, is pouring out a tide of 
wealth to relieve the sufferers. And if war 
must be, humanity stands by to bind up the 
wounds that war makes. When before was 
there such a looking-on, such a spectatorship ? 
In regard to the inhuman wars of the world, 
humanity was never so wide-spread. Never 
was there such sensibility — the nations of 
the earth as there is to-day. benevolent or 
cordial and coéperative kindness in the upbuild- 
ing of society never was wider than to-day. 
And faith in God—not perhaps according to 
your definition nor according to mine, but faith 
In an overruling power; faith in an unerring 
wisdom ; faith in a goodness which is paternal ; 
faith in One who looks upon the whole human 
race as his family, and not as a despot looks 
upon his subjects; faith that leads then to see 
roseate eolors in the heaven, and not crushing 
bolts; faith in God, as the almighty good, was 
never stronger, and never was growing so fast, 
nor so deep. 

Here, then, is our survey. Our territorial con- 
dition is prosperous. Our material prosperity is 
eminent, and it is tending upward rather than 
downward. Our labor and our laborers are 

rospering; and they are working upward. 
ealth, with all its tendencies, on the whole, is 
on the line of development toward moral and 
not toward physical things. Education is widely 
prevalent, and is taking in more perfectly every 
class. Refinement is becoming the indispensa- 
ble element of all prosperity. Religion itself, 
though losing many of its antique forms and 
services, as a spirit and as a controlling influ- 
ence, was never so strong. I thank God for all 
the signs of the times. I thank God for the 
health and for the prosperity of the nation. 
And now, I have but one word to say more : 
as we have been put in the van among nations 
to develop principles in their practical forms that 
were only known as seed-corn in other lands, 
my heart's ambition is, first, for the welfare of 
this whole land, for the sake of the burden of 
the population which it carries. God bless 
America, not because I was born in it ; God bless 
America, not because it is my America, and be- 
cause I receive the reflection of its glory, and a 
dividend of its power. Iam not insensible to 
these things ; yet not on those accounts that are 
personal to me do I implore God’s blessing upon 
America; but because this continent carries 
such a burden of humanity that its weal or woe 
will be like an eternal weal or woe, infinite, 
endless. And may God, for the sake of neigh- 
Ses woplen bless this land. And when God 
has made us wise, and rich, and strong, and ex- 
and fearless, then may He take the lion 
and the bear out of our nature and give us the 
spirit of the dove, that we may stand frowning 
on our shores against no foreign people ; that 
we may be no band of robbers to filch and to 
steal from the feeble and the poor. May God 
give us magnanimity and power and riches, that. 
we may throw the shadow of our example upon 
the poor, and. perishing, and ready-to-be-de- 
stroyed, for their protection. And cursed— 
cursed of God, and of men cursed—be that man 
who counsels the red right hand of war except 
when it is needful to fight for our own existence ! 
We have no war that we want to wage except 
the war of righteousness in ourselves. It is not 
for us to bombard and destroy other nations, 
and to follow the vices of tyrannies. What is 
the use of the reign of the common people, 
where is the glory of democracy, if it can but 
ape, and with greater cruelty, the mischiefs of 
despotism? Let kings war; let aristocrats war ; 
but the common people of a great republic 
should own the brotherhood of man. And, in- 
stead of the red hand, let them throw the nurs- 
ing arm of protection around about their neigh- 
bors, and call all men their brethren, and dwell 
together in fealty, in unity, in sympathy, and in 
happiness. ‘ 
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The Week’s Fun. 


DVICE to gamblers about to marry—‘“* No 
cards.” 

—“* IT am going to the post-office, Bob; shall 1 
inquire for you?’ “Well, you may, if you 
have a mind to; butI don’t think you’ll find 
me there.” 


—A Chicago music-publisher has issued a song 
entitled, Father will Settle the Bill. And the 
young ladies practice it at home as well as at 
t he stores. 








—There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is that they 
haven’t any business, and the second that they 
have no wine, 


—A Quaker lady recently explained to her | 
new girl that washing-day came every Second | 


Day The girl left in high dudgeon. She didn’t 
#0 to be washing every other day. 


—The tongue of a church-bell in New Hamp- 
shire, having been struck from it place last 
summer by lightning, a lecal preacher alluded 
to the event as a remarkable case of lapsus 
lingue. 


—*Ho, for the Land of Flowers,” says the 
Savannah News. ‘Exactly right,” adds the 
Atlanta New Era; “the ‘hoe’ is the only thing 
that will bring it.”’ 


—* Are them Bibles?” asked an old lady of a 
clerk in the probate office, pointing to rows of 
willis, and other bound volugmes of records .‘“‘No, 
marm,” was the bland reply ; “them are testa- 
ments.” 

Brown—“ Well, I always make it a rule to tell 
my wife every thing that happens.” 

Smith—* Oh, my dear fellow, that is nothing! 
I tell my wife lots of things that never happen 
at all.” 


—The last exploit of the “fiend in human 
shape,” was carried into execution last Wed- 
nesday on Howard street. He was planking a 
sidewalk, when a woman in gorgeous appare 
stopped near the scene of his labors to chat with 
a friend. Heér train hung over the edge of the 
last plank he had put in position, and he quietly 
slid another one alongside of it, and securely 
spiked it down. The fiend then went away to 
dinner.— News-Letter. 
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GIVEN aWay 


A new STEAM-ENGINE, with all its parts perfect, 
one that will GO, too, has just been brought out. It 
is the finest toy ever made, and will delight every 
who can possibly get one—and a great many Men 
also. It is safe from explosion, and it can be worked 
by any smart boy ten years old. It ts for sale by 
Colby Brothers & Co., 08 Broadway, N. Y., Sole 
General Agents. 

The Publishers of HEARTH AND HOME and AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, on seeing and testing it, 
were struck with the wonderful character of this 
little STEAM-ENGINE, and so delighted with its 
actual working, that they at once bargained for 
2,000 of them to distribute as Premiums to those 

ngaged in ng subscribers for these 
Journals, and the Engines are being turned out very 
rapidly. {#~ One of these Engi all 
with boiler, cylinder, piston, wheels, etc., all ready 
for starting, will be presented to any one sending 
two subscribers to the Weekly HEARTH AND Home, 
at $3 a year, or three subscribers to the AMBRICAN 
AGRICULTURIST at $1.50 8 year.| The Premium En- 
gine can be called for at the Office, 245 Broadway, or 
it will be sent anywhere in the United States, safely 
by mail, if 36 cents be furnished for prepaying post- 
age. A Picture and description of these Engines, is 
given in Hearth and Home, Vol. 2, No. 49, now ready, 
which can be obtained of the newsmen, at 8 cts. a 
copy, or at the same price of the Publishers, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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“ Be it ever so homely, 


Home - There’s no place like home.” 
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Home Made Enjoyable. 


Home Made Intelligent. 


Home Stories for Children. 


Home Supplied with News. 


‘“‘Hearth and Home,’’ one 


of the best Home Newspapers in the world, will 
greatly contribute to ALL the above. Every 
number is a most beautiful Paper, finely illus- 
trated with many large, excellent ENGRAV- 
INGS, both pleasing and instructive. It contains 
pithy editorials upon live topics; a great variety 
of carefully prepared reading matter; an un- 
equalled, practical Household Department: a 
capital Children’s Department, that charms and 
benefits the Little Ones, and larger people too. 
You will like it MUCH. It should be EVERY in 
HOME. 


Take it Home. 


You can get HEARTH AND HoME of the news-deal- 
ers at 8 cta. per copy; or the publishers will mail it 
Weekly from now to the end of 1871, at the reduced 
yearly subscription price of $3. For $4 they will 
send it, and also the superb American Agriculturist, 
from now to the end of 187l—or the Agriculturist 
alone for $1.50 for the same time. TRY The 


‘‘American Agriculturist.”’ 


You want Both of them. They are entirely dif- 
ferent. HEARTH AND HOME brings a very 
choice weekly budget of News, Miscellany, House- 
keeping, etc., ete. American Agriculturist comes 
along monthly, with its 44 great pages packed 
full of carefully prepared, condensed informa- 
tion for the Farm, the Garden, the Household, 
the Little Folks—with very many fine ENGRAV- 
INGS. It is so valuable, and so highly prized 
that it it is constantly read, by over a MILLION 
PEOPLE in City, Village, and Country. 


Take them Both Home. 


Taken together, HEARTH AND HOME and American 
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trash, no unreliable, or impure, or fictitious nonsense 
that one will hesitate to carry home. The two Jour- 
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and instruct#ve ENGRAVINGS, during each year. 
To encourage a full acquaintance with 
these Sterling old Journals, the Pub- 
lishers offer BOTH of them for $4 a year. 
(just the price asked for one until re- 
Subscribers for one or both 
Journals for 1871, receive the remain- 
ing numbers of this year, FREE. 


cently). 


Try them a Year. 
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No. 1 | Maiden Lane, Bow ‘Forks. 
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DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


CHAMPACNE CYDER. 


A TRUE TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE! 
Pure Apple-Juice—No Alcohol—Sparkling with Oarbonic Acid—No intexication ina 
* Hoeshead 


The Editor of the 


it as a healthful and refreshing drink.” 


“ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: 

“ We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable article. . . 
amination shows that it is the pure jaice of tke apple with no alcohol, 
of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. . . . 


. A very thorough ex- 
It contains a large ‘quantity 
We can most sincerely recommend 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 


Manufactured at Devonshire, England; 
keep in any climate. 


imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warranted to 


Address for prices, terms, etc., 


HAWKINS & CO., 
15 Whitehall Street, N. Y,, Sole Agents. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 





FULTON STREET, 
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BROOKLYN. 
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“RUSSIAN BRACES.”’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. | 
. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’ 


The best Suspenders ever worn. 





